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PREFATORY NOTE 


Tuis second volume in the series of “Lights on Life- 
Problems” presents Sri Aurobindo’s views on the 
various important questions relating to Art, Literature 
and Poetry. Though the dominant commercialism of 
the modern age has either neglected or debased the 
value of these great and high pursuits, their impor- 
tance to the life of the individual and the nation 
cannot be far too stressed. To Sri Aurobindo the 
secking of Beauty through Art (understood in its most 
inclusive sense) was not only a supreme pursuit equal 
in importance to the seeking of Truth and Good- 
ness but an indispensable requirement for the full 
development of the individual and national charac- 
ter. “Between them,” he maintained, “music, art 
and poetry are a perfect education for the soul; they 
make and keep its movements purified, self-control- 
led, deep and harmonious. These, therefore, are 
agents which cannot profitably be neglected by 
humanity on its onward march or degraded to the 
mere satisfaction of sensuous pleasure which will 
disintegrate rather thar build the character. They 
are, when properly used, great educating, edifying, 
and civilising forces.” 
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Itis hoped that this presentation of Sri Aurobindo’s: 
views in the form of precise quotations extracted 
directly from his writings will prove of great help in 
obtaining right understanding and formulating just 
opinions in regard to the several important questions- 
of Art, Poetry and Literature. ° 

All the instalments in this series except the last one 


was seen and approved by Sri Aurobindo before he ` 


left his body towards the end of last year. For this 
kindness our profound gratitude is due to his Pre- 
sence which is still constantly near and living with us 
to guide and help. 


30-6-1951 Kr1sHor GANDHI 
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ART FOR ART’S SAKE 


Q. 1: The slogan “Art for Arts sake” was very 
popular at one time though now its popularity seems 
to be on the decline. What is the real issue behind 
this slogan? 


A: “But what, after all is, meant by this 
. slogan? Is it meant, as I think it was when 
the slogan first came into use, that the tech- 
nique, the artistry is all in all? The contention 
would then be that it does not matter what 
you write or paint or sculpt or what music 
you make or about what you make it so long 
as it is beautiful writing, competent painting, , 
good sculpture, fine music. It is very evi- 
dently true in a certain sense,—in this sense 
‘that whatever is perfectly expressed or repre- 
sented or interpreted; under the conditions of a 
given art proves itself by that very fact to be 
legitimate material for the artist’s labour. 
But that free admission cannot be confined 
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only to all objects, however common or 
deemed to be vulgar,—an apple, a kitchen pail, 
a donkey, a dish of Carrots,—it can give a 
right of citizenship in the domain of art toa 
morai theme or thesis, a philosophic conclusion, 
a social experiment; even the Five Years’ 
Plan or the proceedings of a District Board 
or the success of a drainage scheme,'an electric 
factory or a big hotel can be brought, after 
the most modern or the still more robustious 
Bolshevik mode, into the artists” province. 
For, technique being all, the sole question 
would be whether he as poet, novelist, drama- 
tist, painter or sculptor has been able to 
triumph over the difficulties and bring out 
creatively the possibilities of his subject. There 
is no logical basis here for accepting an apple 
and rejecting the (Shavian) Applecart. But 
„ still you may say that at least the object of the 
artist must be art only,—even if he treats 
sethical, social or political questions, he must 
not make it his main object to wing with the 
enthusiasm of aesthetic cxeation a moral, social 
or political aim. But if in’ doing it he satisfies 
the conditions of his art, shows a perfect tech- 
nique and in it beauty, Power, perfection, 
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why not? The moralist, preacher, philosopher, 
social or political enthusiast is often doubled 
with an artist—as shining proofs and examples 
there are Plato and Shelley, to go no farther. 
Only, you can say of him on the basis of this 
theory that as a work of art his creation 
should be judged by its success of craftsmanship 
and not by its contents; it is not made greater 
by the value of his ethical ideas, his enthusiasms 
or his metaphysical seekings.” 


Q. 2: But how far is this theory true? Is technique 
all in all in Art and substance of no importance? 


A: "The theory itself is true only up to a 
certain point. The technique is only a means 
of expression; one does not write merely to 
use beautiful words or paint for the sole sake 
of line and colour; there is something that 
one is trying through these means to express `° 
or to discover.” 


å * pr - 2 
Q. 3: What is that something : 


A: "The first answer would be—it is the 
creation, it is the discovery of Beauty. Art is 
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for that alone and can be judged only by its 
revelation or discovery of Beauty. Whatever 
is capable of being manifested as Beauty is the 
material of the artist. But there is not only 
physical beauty in the world—there is moral, 
intellectual, spiritual beauty also.*Still, one 
might say that ‘Art for Art’s sake” means 
that only what is aesthetically beautiful must 
be expressed and all that contradicts the 
aesthetic’ sense of beauty must be avoided. 
Art has nothing to do with Life in itself, things 
in themselves, Good, Truth or the Divine for 
their own sake, but only in so far as they 
appeal to some aesthetic sense of beauty. 
And that would seem to be asowad basis for 
excluding the Five Years’ Plan, a moral 
sermon or a philosophical treatise.” 


Q.. 4: But is it not a fact that beauty is something 
which is not in the object itself but in the consciousness 
“that perceives it? We know that an artist can per- 
ceive beauty in things that seem plain and ugly 
and even repellent to others... 


„A: “There is a certain state of Yogic con- 
sciousness in which all things become beautifui 
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to the eye of the seer, simply because they 
spiritually are—because they are a rendering 
in line and form and quality and force of, 
existence, of consciousness, of the Ananda 
that rules the worlds,—of the hidden Divine. 
What a thing is to the exterior sense may not 
be, often is not beautiful for the ordinary 
aesthetic vision, but the Yogin sees in it the 
something More which the external eye does 
not see, he sees the soul behind, the self and 
spirit, he sees too lines, hues, harmonies and 
expressive dispositions which are not to the 
first surface sight visible or seizable. It may 
be said that he brings into the object something 
that is in himself, transmutes it by adding out 
of his own being to it—as the artist too does 
something of the same kind but in another 
way. It is not quite that, however; what the 
Yogin sees, what the artist sees, is there, his is a 
transmuting vision because it is a revealing ° 
vision. He discovers behind what the object, 
appears to be, the something More that it is. 

And so from this point of view of a realised 
supreme harmony All is or can be subject- 
matter for the artist, because in all he can 
discover and reyeal the Beauty that is every- 
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where. Again, we land ourselves in a devas- 
tating catholicity; for here too one cannot 
pull up short at any given line. It may be a 
hard saying that one must or may discover 
and reveal beauty in a pig or its poke or ina 
parish pump or an advertisement of somebody’s 
pills, and yet something like that seems to be 
what modern Art and Literature are trying 
with vigour and conscientious labour to do. 
By extension one ought to be able to extract 
beauty equally well out of morality or social 
reform or a political caucus or allow at least 
‘that all these things can, if he wills, become 
legitimate subjects for the artist, Here, too, 
one cannot say that it is on condition he 
thinks of beauty only and does not make 
moralising or social reform or a political idea 
his main object. For if with that idea foremost 
„in his mind he still produces a great work of 
art, discovering Beauty as he moves to his 
aim, proving himself in spite of his unaesthetic 
preoccupations a great artist, it is all we can 
` justly ask from him, whatdver his starting-point, 
to be a creator of Beauty. Art is discovery and 
revelation of Beauty, and we can say nothing 
more by way of prohibitive ordimiting rule.” : 
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Q. 5: Is there then no difference between this 

view of Art and the Yogin’s vision of universal 
beauty? 


A: “There is one thing more that can be 
said, and.that makes a big difference. In the 
Yogin’s vision of universal beauty, all becomes 
beautiful, but all is not reduced to a single level. 
There are gradations, there is a hierarchy 
in this All-Beauty and we see that it depends 
on the: ascending power (vibhuti) of Con- 
sciousness and Ananda that expresses itself 
in the object. All is the Divine, but some 
things are more divine than others. In the 
artist’s vision too there are or can be gradations, 
a hierarchy of values. Shakespeare can get 
dramatic and therefore aesthetic values out 
of Dogberry and Malvolio and he is as tho- 
rough a creative artist in his treatment of 
them as in his handling of Macbeth or Lear.* 
But if we had only Dogberry or Malvolio . 
to testify to Shakespeare’s genius, no Macbeth, 
no Lear, would he b£ so great a dramatic artist 
and creator as he ‘iow is? It is in the varying 
possibilities of one subject or another that 

s there lies an, immense difference. Apelles’ 
* ‘ 
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grapes deteived the birds that came to peck 
at them, but there was more aesthetic content 
in the Zeus of Pheidias, a greater content of 
Consciousness and therefore of Ananda to 
express and to fill in with it the essential 
principle of Beauty, even though the essence 
of beauty may be realised perhaps with equal 
aesthetic perfection by either artist and in 
either theme.” 


Q. 6: Does this mean that for a complete creation 


of Art something more than the discovery of Beauty 
is required? 


A: “Just as technique is not all, so even 
Beauty is not all in Art. Art is not only tech- 
nique or form of Beauty, not only the 
discovery or the expression of Beauty—it is a 
self-expression of Consciousness under the 
conditions of aesthetic vision and a perfect exe- 
cution. Or, to put it otherwise, there are not 
only aesthetic values, but life values, mind 
values, soul values that ter into Art. The 
artist puts out into form nòt only the powers 
of his consciousness, but the powers of the 
Consciousness that has made the worlds and 
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their objects. And if that Consciousness accord- 
ing to the Vedantic view is fundamentally 
equal everywhere, it is still in manifestation 
not an equal power in all things. There is more 
of the Divine expression in the Vibhuti than 
in the common man, prakrto janah; in some 
forms of life there are less potentialities for 
the self-expression of the Spirit than in others. 
And there are also gradations of consciousness 
which make a difference, if not in the aesthetic 
value or greatness of a work of art, yet in its 
contents-value. Homer makes beauty out of 
man’s outward life and action and stops there. 
Shakespeare rises one step and reveals to us 
-a life-soul and life-forces and life-values to 
which Homer had no access. In Valmiki 
and Vyas there is the constant presence of 
great Idea-Forces and Ideals supporting life 
and its movements which were beyond the , 
scope of Homer and Shakespeare. And beyond 
the Ideals and Idea-Forces even there are others 
presences, more inner or inmost realities, a 
soul behind things and beings, the spirit 
and its powers, which could be the subject- 
matter of an art still more rich and deep and 
abundant in its interest than any of these could 
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be. A poet finding these and giving them a 
.voice with a genius equal to that of the poets 
of the past might not be greater than they 
in a purely aesthetic valuation, but his art’s 
contents-value, its consciousness-values could 
be deeper and higher and much fuller than in 
any achievement before him. There is some- 
thing here that goes beyond any consideration 
of Art for Art’s sake or Art for Beauty’s 
sake; for while these stress usefully sometimes 
the indispensable first elements of artistic crea- 
tion, they would limit too much the creation 
itself if they stood for the exclusion of the some- 
thing More that compels Art to change always 
in its constant seeking for more and more that 
must be expressed of the concealed or the 
revealed Divine, of the individual and the uni- 
versal or the transcendent Spirit.” 


Q.7: What are the elements constituting perfect 


“Art? What should be the full aim of our aesthetic 
endeavour ? 


A: “If we take these three elements as 
making the whole of Art, perfection of expres- 
sive form, discovery of beauty, revelation of 
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‘the soul and essence of things and the powers 
of creative consciousness and Ananda of which 
they are the vehicles, then we shall get perhaps. 
a solution which includes the two sides of the 
controversy and reconciles their difference. 
Art for Art’s sake certainly; Art as a perfect 
form and discovery of Beauty; but also Art 
for the söul's sake, the spirits sake and the 
expression of all that the soul, the spirit wants. 
to seize through the medium of beauty. In 
that self-expression there are grades and 
hierarchies, widenings and steps that lead 
to the summits. And not only to enlarge Art 
towards the widest wideness but to ascend with 
it to the heights climbing towards the Highest 
is and must be part both of our aesthetic and 
our spiritual endeavour.” 
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II 


INTELLECTUAL THOUGHT, PHILOSOPHY 
AND POETRY 5 


Q.1: The modern trend in art, especially in 
poetry, has been towards laying a predominant 
stress on its thought-content. The modern mind 
asks of the poet not so much perfect beauty of song 
or of creative vision as a message to its Seeking 
intelligence. The poet is expected to be not a supreme 
singer or an inspired seer but a philosopher, a 
prophet, a teacher, even Something of a moral preacher. 


Is this not a deviation from the true function of 
poetry? 


. A: This is only a sign of the intellectual 
malady of our age of which we are almost all 
ef us the victims. “The native power of 


poetry is in its sight, not in its intellectual 


thought-matter, and its sMety is in adhering to 
this native principle of vision and allowing its 


conception, its thought, its emotion, its pre- 
sentation, its structure to rise*out of that or 
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compelling it to rise into that before it takes 
its finished form. The poetic vision of life is 
not a critical or intellectual or philosophic 
view of it, but a soul-view, a seizing by the 
inner sense; and the mantra is not in its sub- 
stance or form poetic enunciation of a philo- 
sophic truth, but the rhythmic revelation or 
intuition Arising out of the soul’s sight of God 
and Nature and the world and the inner 
truth—occult to the outward eye—of all that 
peoples it, the secrets of their life and being”... 
In claiming for the poet the role of the seer 
and in seeking the source of great poetry 
in a great and revealing vision of life or God 
or the gods or man or Nature, “it is not meant 
that it is necessary for him to have an intellec- 
tual philosophy of life or a message for huma- 
nity which he chooses to express in verse 
because he has the metrical gift and the gift, 
of imagery, or a solution of the problems of the 
age or a mission to improve mankind, or, as it 
is said, ‘to leave Wi world better than he 
found it?. As a man, he may have these 
things, but the less he allows them to get 
the better of his poetical gift, the happier it 
“will be for his ‘poetry. Material for his poetry 
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they may give, an influence in it they may be, 
provided they are transmuted into vision and 
life by the poetical spirit, but they can be 
neither its soul nor its aim, nor give the law to 
its creative activity and its expression.” 


Q..2: Are the functions of the poet and the 
philosopher then totally distinct ? 5 


A: “The philosopher’s business is to discri- 
minate Truth and put its parts and aspects 
into intellectual relation with each other; 
the poet’s is to seize and embody aspects of 
‘Truth in their living relations, or rather,— 
for that is too philosophical a language,— 
to see her features and excited by the vision 
create in the beauty of her image. The philo- 
sopher may bring in the aid of colour and 
_image to give some relief and hue to his dry 
light of reason and water his arid path of 
abstractions with some healing dew of poetry. 
But these are ornaments and not the substance 
of his work; and if the Nbilosopher makes his 
thought substance of poetry, he ceases to be a 
philosophical thinker and becomes a poet-seer 
of Truth. Thus the more rigid: metaphysicians 
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are perhaps right in denying to "Nietzsche 
the name of philosopher; for Nietzsche does 
not think, but always sees, turbidly or clearly, 
rightly or distortedly, but with the eye of the 
seer rather than with the brain of the thinker. 
On the other hand we may get great poetry 
which is largely or even wholly philosophic 
in its matter; but this philosophic poetry is 
poetry and lives as poetry only in so far as it 
departs from the method, the expressions, 
the way of seeing proper to the philosophic 
mind. It must be vision pouring itself into 
thought-images and not thought trying to 
observe truth-and distinguish. 

“In earlier days this distinction was not at 
all clearly understood and therefore we find 
even poets of great power attempting to set 
philosophic systems to music or even much 
more prosaic matter than a philosophic sys- 
tem, Hesiod and Virgil setting about even a> 
manual of agriculture in verse! In Rome, 
always a little blunt of perception in the 
aesthetic mind, her/iwo greatest poets fell a 
victim to this unhappy conception, with results 
which are a lesson and a warning to all pos- 
sterity. Lucretius’ work lives only, in spite 
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of the majestic energy behind it, by its splendid 
digressions into pure poetry, Virgil’s Geor- 
gics by fine passages and pictures of Nature 
and beauties of word and image, but its 
substance is lifeless matter which has floated 
to us on the stream of Time saved forthe beauty 
of its setting.” 

Q.3: But in India the attempt at expressing 
philosophical thought in poetry has been successfully 
carried out in the Gita and the Upanishads. How 
was this possible? 


A: “India, and perhaps India alone, had 
managed once or twice to turn this kind of 
philosophic attempt into a poetic success, 
in the Gita, in the Upanishads and some 
minor works modelled upon them. But the 

. difference is great. The Gita owes its poetical 
success to its starting from a great and critical 
situation in life, having that in view and 
always returning upon it, and to its method 
which is to seize on å, spiritual experience 
or moment or stage of the inner life and throw 
it into the form of thought; and this, though 
a delicate operation, can keep'well within the 
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limits of the poetic manner of speech. Only 
where it overburdens itself with metaphysical 
matter and deviates into sheer philosophic 
definition and discrimination, which happens 
especially in two or three of its closing chap- 
ters, does-the poetic voice sink under the 
weight, even occasionally into flattest versified 
prose. The Upanishads too, and much more, 
are not at all philosophic thinking, but spi- 
ritual seeing, a rush of spiritual intuitions 
throwing themselves inevitably into the lan- 
guage of poetry, shaped out of fire and life, 
because that is their natural speech and more 
intellectual utterance would have falsified their 


vision.” 


Q,.4: Does this mean that there should be no 
philosophy in poetry or that the poet has no right 
to express philosophic thought or spiritual truth, , 
as some critics have tried to maintain? 


A: That depends on what is meant by 
‘philosophy’ in a poem. “Of course if one 
sets out to write a metaphysical argument in 
verse like the Greek Empedocles or the 
Roman Lucretius, it is a risky business and is 
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likely to land you into prosaic poetry which 
is a less pardonable mixture than poetic prose. 
Even when philosophising in a less perilous 
way, one has to be careful not to be flat or 
heavy. It is obviously easier to be poetic 
when singing about a skylark thar when one 
tries to weave a robe of verse to clothe the 
attributes of the Brahman. But that does not 
mean that there is to be no thought or no 
spiritual thought or no expression of truth in 
poetry; there is no great poet who has not 
tried to philosophise. Shelley wrote about the 
skylark, but he also wrote about the Brahman. 


Life like a dome of many-coloured glass 
Stains the white radiance of Eternity 


is as good poetry as 


Hail to thee, blithe spirit! 


“There are flights of unsurpassable poetry in’ 
the Gita and the Upanishads. These rigid: 


dicta are always excessive and there is no 
reason why a poet should allow the expression 
of his personality or the spirst within him or 
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his whole poetic mind to be clipped, cabined or 
stifled by any theories or “thou shalt not”-s 
of this character.” If the expression of philo- 
sophical truth in poetry is absolutely denied 
“then half the world’s poetry wọuld have to 
disappear.- Truth and Thought and Light 
cast into forms of beauty cannot be banished 
in that cavalier way. Music and art and 
poetry have striven from the beginning to 
express the vision of the deepest and greatest 
things and not the things of the surface only, 
and it will be so as long as there are poetry 
and art and music.” “Philosophy has its 
place in poetry and can even take a leading 
place along with psychological experience 
as it does in the Gita. All depends on how it 
is done, whether it is a dry or a living 
philosophy, an arid intellectual statement or 
the expression not only of the living truth of 
thought but of something of its beauty, its ` 
light or its power.” 
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III 


SCIENGE, PHILOSOPHY, RELIGION AND 
POETRY = 


Q. I: I. A. Richards in his book *Science and 
Poetry” tries to establish that the aim and function 
of science are altogether distinct from the aim and 
function of poetry. Science is concerned with the 
seeking of truth but poetry has nothing to do with 
the finding or expression of truth. He attaches very 
high value to the aesthetic experience which poetry 
Jields but does not admit that it can in anyway 
reveal to us truth. Is this true? As the poet can 
express in his own peculiar manner the truth of 
philosophy and religion, can he not also reveal 

, in his distinct fashion the truth which the scientist 
discovers in his special field? 


A: “Infinite Truth has her many distinct 
ways of expressing anų finding herself and 
each way must be kept Uistinct and the law 
of one must not be applied to the law of 
another form of her self-expyéssion; and yet 


ee? 
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that does not mean that the material of one 
cannot be used as the material of another, 
though it must be cast by a different power 
into a different mould, or that all do not meet 
on their tops. Truth of poetry is not truth 
of philosophy or truth of science or truth of 
religion only because it is another way of 
self-expression of infinite Truth so distinct 
that it appears to give quite another face of 
things and reveal quite another side of 
experience. A poet may have a religious creed 
or subscribe to a system of philosophy or take 
rank himself like Lucretius or certain Indian 
poets as a considerable philosophical thinker 
or succeed like Goethe as a scientist as well 
as a poetic creator, but the moment he begins 
to argue out his system intellectually in verse 
or puts up a dressed-up science straight into 
metre or else inflicts like Wordsworth or 
Dryden rhymed sermons or theological dis- på 
putations on us, he is breaking the law. And 
even if he does not move so far astray, yet 
the farther he goes in that direction even 
within the bounds of his art, he is, though 
it has often been done with a tolerable, 
“sometimes a considerable or total success, 
soa 
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treading ‘on unfirm or at any rate on lower 
ground. It is difficult for him there to main- 
. tain the authentic poetic spirit and pure 
inspiration.” 1 


Q. 2: Whatis the reason of this difficulty ? Is 
it not possible for the poet to overcome this difficulty 
and present to us, though in a different way, the 
same essential truth of science, religion and philo- 


Sophy ? 


A: “This is another cult and worship and 
the moment the poet stands before the altar 
of the Muse, he has to change his robes of 
mind and serve the rites of a different con- 
secration. He has to bring out into the front 
that other personality in him who looks with 
a more richly irised seeing eye and speaks with 
a more rapturous voice. The others have not 
normally the same joy of the word because 
they do not go to its fountain-head, even 
though each has its own intense delight, as 
philosophy has its joy dX deep and compre- 
hensive understanding and religion its hardly 
expressible rapture. Still it remains true that 
the poet may express precisely fhe same thing’ 
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in essence as the philosopher or the man of 
religion or the man of science, may even give 
us truth of philosophy, truth of religion, 
truth of science, provided he transmutes it, 
abstracts from it something on which the 
others insist in their own special form and 
gives us the something more which poetic 
sight and expression bring. He has to convert 
it into truth of poetry, and it will be still 
better for his art if he saw it originally with 
the poetic insight, the creative, intuitive, 
directly perceiving and interpreting eye; for 
then his utterance of truth is likely to be more 
poetic, authentic, inspired and compelling. 
This distinction between poetic and other 
truth, well enough felt but not always well 
observed, and their fusion and meeting-place 
are worth dwelling upon; for if poetry is to 
do all it can for us in the new age, it will 
include increasingly in its scope much that ` 
will be common to it with philosophy, religion 
and even in a broader sense with science, and 
yet it will at the same time develop more 
intensely the special beauty and peculiar 
power of its own insight and its own manner. 
‘The poetry of ‘fagore is already a new striking 
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instance of what differently seen and followed 
out might have been a specifically philosophic 
and religious truth, but here turned into 
beauty and given a new significance by the 
transforming power of poetic vision.” 


Q. 3: What is the essential difference between 
the pursuits of the poet and the artist and those 


of the philosopher, the scientist and the religious 
seeker ? 


A: “The difference which separates these 
great things of the mind is a difference of 
the principal, the indispensable instrument 
we must use and of the appeal to the mind 
and the whole manner. There is a whole 
gulf of difference. The philosopher sees in the 
dry light of the reason, proceeds dispassion- 
ately by a severe analysis and abstraction of 

“the intellectual content of the truth, a logical 
slow close stepping from idea to pure idea, 
a method difficult and nebulous to the ordi- 
nary, hard, arid, impossible to the poetic mind. 
For the poetic mind sees at once in a flood of 
coloured light, in a moved experience, in an 
ecstasy of the coming of the word, in splendours' 
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of form, in a spontaneous leaping out of ins- 
pired idea upon idea, sparks of the hoof-beats 
of the white flame horse Dadhikravan gallop- 
ing up the mountain of the gods or breath 
and hue of wing beating upon wing of the irised 
broods of Thought flying over earth or up 
towards heaven. The scientist proceeds also 
by the intellectual reason but with a micros- 
copic scrutiny which brings it to bear on an 
analysis of sensible fact and process and on the 
correct measure and relation of force and 
energy as it is seen working on the phenomenal 
stuff of existence, and joins continually link of 
fact with fact and coil of process with process 
till he has under his hand at least in skeleton 
and tissue the whole connected chain of 
apparent things. But to the poetic mind this is 
a dead mechanical thing; for the eye of the poet 
loves to look on breathing acting life in its | 
perfected synthesis and rhythm, not on the 
constituent measures, still less on the dissected 
parts, and his look seizes the soul of wonder of 
things, not the mechanical miracle. The 
- method of these other powers moves by the 
rigorously based and patiently self-assured steps 
of the systematising intelligence and the aspect 
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of Truth which they uncover is a norm mea- 
sured and cut out from the world of ideas and 
the world of sense by the eye of the intellectual 
reason. The brooding philosopher or the dis- 
covering scientist cannot indeed do without the 
aid of a greater power, intuition, but ordinarily 
he has to bring what that nearer more swiftly 
luminous faculty gives him into a more deli- 
berate air under the critical light of the intel- 
ligence and establish it in the dialectical or 
analytical way of philosophy and science before 
the intellect as judge. The mind of the poet 
sees by intuition and direct perception and 
brings out what they give him by a formative 
stress on the total image, and the aspect to 
which he thrills is the living truth of the form, 
of the life that inspires it, of the creative thought 
behind and the supporting movement of the 
_soul and a rhythmic harmony of these things 
revealed to his delight in their beauty. These 
fields and paths lie very wide apart, and if any 
voices from the others reach and claim the 
ear of the poetic creator, they must change 
greatly in their form and suit themselves to the 
warmth and colour of his atmesphere before 
they can find right of entry into his kingdom.” 
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Q. 4: But are these great pursuits of the human 
mind entirely different and separate? Is there no 
point where they meet? 


A: “Their meeting is not here at the base, 
but on thé tops. The philosopher’s reasoning 
intelligence discovers only a system of thought 
symbols and the reality they figure cannot be 
seized by the intelligence, but needs direct 
intuition, a living contact, a close experience 
by identity in our self of knowledge. That is. 
work not for a dialectical, but a bright reve- 
latory thinking, a luminous body of intuitive 
thought and spiritual experience which carries. 
us straight into sight, into vision of knowledge. 
The first effort of philosophy is to know for the 
sake of pure understanding, but her greater 
height is to take Truth alive in the spirit and 
clasp and grow one with her and be consciously _ 
within ourselves all the reality we have learned 
to know. But that is precisely what the poet 
strives to do in his own way by intuition and 
imagination, when he labours to bring himself 
close to and be one by delight with the thing 
of beauty which awakes his joy. He does not 
always seize the very self of the thing, but to. 
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do so lies within his power. The language 
of intuitive thinking moves always therefore 
to an affinity with poetic speech and in the 
ancient Upanishads it used that commonly 
as its natural vehicle. ‘The Spirit went abroad, 
a thing pure, bright, unwounded by sin, with- 
out body or sinew or scar; the Seer, the 
Thinker, the Self-born who breaks into being 
all around us, decreed of old all things in their 
nature from long eternal years’. ‘There sun 
shines not nor moon nor star nor these light- 
nings blaze nor this fire; all this world is 
luminous only with his light”. Are we listening, 
one might ask, to the voice of poetry or philo- 
sophy or religion? It is all three voices cast 
in one, indistinguishable in the eternal choir. 
And there is too and similarly a pure intuitive 
science which comes into the field when we 
. enter the ranges of the psychical and spiritual 
being and can from there work for the dis- 
covery of greater secrets of the physical or at 
least of the psycho-physical world. Indian 
Yoga founds itself on that great process, and 
there, though as in all true science the object 
is an assured method of persrmal discovery 
or living repetition and possession of past dis- 
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covery and a working oùt of all the thing 
found, there is too a high final intention to 
hold the truth, the light found in our inner 
power of being and turn it to a power of our 
psychical self, our spirit, our self of know- 
ledge and-will, our self of love and joy, our self 
of life and action. This too, though not the 
same thing in form, is akin to the higher work 
of poetry when it acts, as the ancients would 
have had it consciously act, as a purifier and 
builder of the soul. 

“The initial function of religion again is to 
make clear the approaches of the soul to the 
Highest, to God. And it does that at first by 
laying on the mind a scheme of religious know- 
ledge or guiding creed and dogma, a taming 
yoke of moral instruction or purifying law of 
religious conduct and an awakening call of 
religious emotion, worship, cult, and so far it 
is a thing apart in its own field, but in its truly 
revealing side of intuitive being and experience 
we find that the essence of religion is an aspi- 
ration and adoration of the soul towards the 
Divine, the Self, the Supreme, the Eternal, 
the Infinite, and an effort to get close to and 
‘live with or in ‘that or to enjoy in love and be 
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like or one with that which we adore. But poetry 
also on its heights turns to the same things 
in ourselves and the world, not indeed with 
religious adoration, but by a regarding close- 
ness and moved oneness in beauty and delight. 
‘The characteristic method and first-field of all 
these things is indeed wide apart, but at their 
end when they come into their deepest spirit, 
they begin to approach each other and touch; 
and because of this greater affinity philosophy, 
psychic and spiritual science and religion are 
found in the ancient Indian culture woven into 
one unity, and when they turn to the expres- 
sion of their most intimate experience, it is 
always the poetic word which they use.” 
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POETRY AND LIFE 

Q. 1: In recent years art and poetry have con- 
siderably freed themselves from the stress of 
intellectuality which so strongly dominated their 
seeing and expression in the nineteenth century and 
have turned more and more to the dynamic force 
of life for inspiration and creation. Is this a turn 
in the right direction? 


A: "The demand for life, for action, the 
tendency to a pragmatic and vitalistic view 
of things, a certain strenuous and even strident 
note has been loud enough in recent years. 
Life, action, vital power are great indispen- | 
sable things, but to get back to them by 
thinking less is a way not open to us in this 
age of time, even if it were a desirable remedy 
for our diseåse of over-intellectuality and a 
mechanised existence. In fact we do not 
think less than the men of the past generation 
but much more insistently with a more packed 
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and teeming thought, with a more eager, 
more absorbed hunting of the mind along 
all the royal highroads and alluring byways 
of life. And it could not be otherwise. The 
very school of poetry which insists on actual 
life as the subject matter of the pəet carries 
into it with or without conscious intention 
the straining of the thought-mind after some- 
thing quite other than the obvious sense of 
the things it tries to force into relief, some 
significance deeper than what either the 
observing reason or the normal life-sense gives 
to our first or our second view of existence. 


Q. 2: But is it not a fact that the predom- 
inance of the thinking intellect, however fruitful 
for the development of science and practical utilities, 
is very unfavourable to the creation of art and 
poetry and that a turning towards life is essential 
to restore their creative vigour? 


A: “The intellect moves naturally between 
two limits, the abstractions or solving analyses 
of the reason and the domain of positive 
and practical reality; its great achievements 
are in these two fields or in a mediation 
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between them, and it can do most and go 
farthest, can achieve its most native and 
characteristic and therefore its greatest and 
completest work either in philosophy or in 
Science. The age of developed intellectualism 
in Greece’ killed poetry; it ended in the 
comedy of Menander, the intellectual arti- 
ficialities ef Alexandrianism, the last flush of 
beauty in the aesthetic pseudo-naturalism of 
the Sicilian pastoral poetry; philosophy 
occupied the field. In the more rich and 
complex modern mind this result could not 
so easily come and has not yet come. At the 
same time the really great, perfect and 
securely characteristic work of the age has not 
been in the field of art and poetry, but in 
critical thought and science. Criticism and 
science, by a triumphant force of abstraction 
and analysis turned on the world of positive 
fact, have in this period been able to become 
enormously effective for life. They have been’ 
able to reign sovereignly, not so much by 
their contributions to pure knowledge, but 
by their practical, revolutionary and cons- 
tructive force? If modern thought with its 
iinmense scientific achievement has not 
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enriched life at its base or given it a higher and 
purer action,—it has only created a yet 
unrealised possibility in that direction by its 
idealistic side,—it has wonderfully equipped 
it with powerful machinery and an imposing 
paraphernalia and wrought conspicuous and 
unprecedented changes in its superstructure. 
But poetry in this atmosphere has-kept itself 
alive not by any native and spontaneous 
power born of agreement between its own 
essential spirit and the spirit of the age, but 
by a great effort of the imagination and 
aesthetic intelligence labouring for the most 
part to make the best of what material it 
could get in the shape of new thought and 
new view-points for the poetic criticism or 
the thoughtful presentation of life. It has 
been an aesthetic byplay rather than a 
leading or sometimes even premier force 
in the cultural life of the race such as it 
was in the ancient ages and even, with a 
certain limited action,. in more recent 
times.” 


Q. 3: Does this mean that tere is a basic 
incompatibility between intellect and poetry? 
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A: “The pure intellect cannot create 
poetry. The inspired or the imaginative 
reason does indeed play an important, some- 
times a leading part, but even that can only 
be a support or an influence; the thinking 
mind may help to give a final shape, a great 
and large form, sammahema manishayå, as the 
Vedic poets said of the mantra, but the word 
must start first from a more intimate sense 
in the heart of the inner being, hridé tashtam ; 
it is the spirit within and not the mind without 
that is the fount of poetry. Poetry too is an 
interpreter of truth, but in the forms of an 
innate beauty, and not so much of intellectual 
truth, the truths offered by the critical mind, 
as of the intimate truth of being. It deals not 
so much with things thought as with things 
seen, not with the authenticities of the ana- 
lytic mind, but with the authenticities of the 
synthetic vision and the seeing spirit. The 
abstractions, generalisations, minute precisions? 
of our ordinary intellectual cerebration are 
no part of its essence or texture; but it has 
others, more luminous, more subtle, those 
which come tå us after passing through the 
medium and getting drenched in the light 
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of the intuitive and revealing mind. And 
therefore when the general activity of thought 
runs predominantly into the former kind, the 
works of the latter are apt to proceed under 
rather anaemic conditions, they are affected 
by the pervading atmosphere; poetry either 
ceases or falls into a minor strain or takes 
refuge in virtuosities of its outer instruments 
and aids or, if it still does any considerable 
work, lacks the supreme spontaneity, the 
natural perfection, the sense of abundant 


ease or else of sovereign mastery which the 


touch of the spirit manifests even amidst the 
fullest or austerest labour of its creation.” 


Q. 4: Can poetry really overcome this limitation 
by refraining altogether from thinking and turning 
solely to life? Is it not possible to harmonise thought 
and life at a higher level and make them both 
authentic powers for poetic creation? 


A: “The way out lies not in cessation of 
thinking and the turn to a strenuous descrip- 
tion of life, nor even in a more vitally force- 
ful thinking, but in another kjåd of thought- 
mind. The filled activity of the thinking 
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mind is as much part of life as that of the 
body and vital and emotional being, and its 
growth and predominance are a necessary 
stage of human progress and man’s self- 
evolution. To go back from it is impossible 
or, if possible, would be undesirable, a lapse 
and not a betterment of our spirit. But the 
full thought-life does not come by the activity 
of the intellectual reason and its predomi- 
nance. That is only a step by which we get 
above the first immersion in the activity and 
excitement and vigour of the life and the 
body and give ourselves a first freedom to 
turn to a greater and higher reach of the 
fullness of existence. And that higher reach 
we gain when we get above the limited crude 
physical mind, above the vital power and 
its forceful thought and self-vision, above 
the intellect and its pondering and measuring - 
reason, and tread the illumined realm of an 
intuitive and spiritual thinking, an intuitive 
feeling, sense and vision. This is not that 
vital intuition which is sometimes confused 
with a much broader, loftier, vaster and more 
seeing powei, but the high original power 
itself, a supra-intellectual and spiritual intui- 
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tion. The all-informing spirit, when found in 
all its fullness, heals the scission between 
thought and life, the need of a just balance 
between them disappears, instead there begins 
a new and luminous and joyful fusion and- 
oneness. The spirit gives us not only a greater 
light of truth and vision, but the breath of 
a greater living; for the spirit ise not only 
the self of our consciousness and knowledge, 
but the great self of life. To find our self 
and the self of things is not to go through a 
rarefied ether of thought into Nirvana, but 
to discover the whole greatest integral power 
of our complete existence.” 
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Q. 1: Art and poetry in recent years, especially 


amongst people influenced by communistic ideology, 


have concerned themselves almost exclusively with 
real and actual life. Any preoccupation with 
things that have no direct, real and near contact 
with actual life is decried as going after unsub- 
stantial and shadowy illusions or remote and airy 
imaginations and fancies of no value to the individual 
or the race. How far is this insistence on realism 
compatible with the true function and aim of art 
and poetry? 


A: “The demand for activity and realism _ 
or for a direct, exact and forceful presenta- 
tion of life in poetry proceeds upon a false. 
sense of what poetry gives or can give us. 
All the highest activities of the mind of man 
deal with things other than the crude 
actuality or the direct appearance or the first 
rough appeal of existence. A critical or a 
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scientific thought may attempt to give an 
account of the actuality as it really is, though 
even to do that they have to go far behind its 
frontage and make a mental reconstruction 
and surprising change in its appearance. But 
the creative powers cannot stop ‘there, but 
have to make new things for us as well as to 
make existing things new to the mind and 
eye. It is no real portion of the function of- 
art to cut out palpitating pieces from life 
and present them raw and smoking or well- 
cooked for the aesthetic digestion. For in the 
first place all art has to give us beauty, and the 
crude actuality of life is not often beautiful, 
and in the second place poetry has to give us a 
deeper reality of things and the outsides and 
surface faces of life are only a part of its reality 
and do not take us either very deep or very 
_ far. Moreover, the poet’s greatest work is to 
open to us new realms of vision, new realms of 
heing, our own and the world’s, and he does 


this even when he is dealing with actual 
things.” 


Q. 2: But is it not a fact that some of the greatest 
poets like Homer and Shakespeare depict faithfully 
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the actual events and personalities of their time 
in the themes and characters of their work? 


A: ‘Homer with all his epic vigour of out- 
ward presentation does not show us the heroes 
and deeds before Troy in their actuality as 
they really were to the normal vision of men, 
but mucherather as they were or might have 
been to the vision of the gods. Shakespeare’s 
greatness lies not in his reproduction of actual 
human events or men as they appear to us 
buttoned and cloaked in life,—others of his 
time could have done that as well, if with less 
radiant force of genius, yet with more of the 
realistic crude colour or humdrum drab of 
daily truth,—but in his bringing out in his 
characters and themes of things essential, 
intimate, eternal, universal in man and 
Nature and Fate on which the outward features _ 
are borne as fringe and robe and which belong 
to all times, but are least obvious to the 
moment’s experience: when we do see them, 
life presents to us another face and becomes 
something deeper than its actual present mask. 
That is why: the poet oftenest instinctively 
prefers to go away from the obsession of a petty 
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actuality, from the realism of the prose of life 
to his inner creative self or an imaginative 
background of the past or the lucent air of 


myth or dream or on into a greater outlook 
on the future.” 


a 


Q. 3: Does this mean that art and poetry should 
turn away from the immediate actualities of life and 


deal mainly with things of universal and eternal 
interest ? 


A: “Poetry may indeed deal with the 
present living scene, at some peril, or even with 
the social or other questions and problems of 
the day,—a task which is now often laid on the 
creative mind, as if that were its proper work; 
but it does that successfully only when it makes 
as little as possible of what belongs to the 

. moment and time and the surface and brings 
out their roots of universal or eternal interest 
or their suggestion of great and deep things. 
What the poet borrows from the moment, 
is the most perishable part of his work and 
lives at all only by being subordinated and 
put into intimate relation withvless transient 
realities. And this is so because it is the eternal 
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increasing soul of man and the intimate self 
of things and their more abiding and signi- 
ficant forms which are the real object of his 
vision.” 


Q. 4: Is it likely that the poetry of the future 
in recovering its complete aim and purpose will 
outgrow il$ present preoccupation with the surface 
actualities of normal life and widen its scope by 
entering into the vaster realms of the greater life of 
the Spirit? 


A: “The poetry of the future can least 
afford to chain itself to the outward actualities 
which we too often mistake for the whole 
of life, because it will be the voice of a human 
mind which is pressing more and more towards 
the very self of the self of things, the very spirit 
of which the soul of man is a living power 
and to a vision of unity and totality which is 
bound to take note of all that lies behind our 
apparent material life. What man sees and 
experiences of God and himself and his race 
and Nature and the spiritual, mental, psychic 
and material:worlds in which he moves, his 
Backlook upon the past, his sweep of vision over 
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the present, his eye of aspiration and prophecy 
cast towards the future, his passion of self- 
finding and self-exceeding, his reach beyond 
the three times to the eternal and immutable, 
this is his real life.” 


Q. 5: But poetry in the past has already sung 
of this greater life of the Spirit, of God and the 
gods and other worlds and the deeper truths of 
Nature and man’s life. Will the poetry of the future 
in returning to these subjects only repeat the visions 
and the voices of the past or give us a new inter- 
pretation of them? 


A: “Poetry in the-past wrote much of the 
godheads and powers behind existence, but in 
the mask of legends and myths, sometimes of 
God, but not often with a living experience, 
oftener in the set forms taught by religions and 
churches and without true beauty and know- 
Jedge. But now the mind of man is opening 
more largely to the deepest truth of the Divine, 
the Self, the Spirit, the eternal’ Presence not 
separate and distant, but near us, around 
us and in us, the Spirit in tke world, the 
greater Self in man and his kind, the Spirit 
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in all that is and lives, the Godhead, the 
Existence, the Power, the Beauty, the eternal 
Delight that broods over all, supports all and 
manifests itself in every turn of creation. A 
poetry which lives in this vision must give 
us quite a new presentation and interpretation 
of life; for of itself and at the first touch this 
seeing reconstructs and reimages the world 
for us and gives us a greater sense and a 
vaster, subtler and profounder form of our 
existence. The real faces of the gods are grow- 
ing more apparent to the eye of the mind, 
though not yet again intimate with our life, 
and the forms of legend and symbol and 
myth must open to other and deeper meanings, 
as already they have begun to do, and come 
in changed and vital again into poetry to inter- 
pret the realities behind the veil. Nature 
wears already to our eye a greater and more 
transparent robe of her divine and her animal 
and her terrestrial and cosmic life and a deeper 
poetry of Nature than has yet been written is 
one of the certain potentialities of the future. 
The material realm too cannot for very much 
longer be our sole or separate world of expe- 
Tience, for the partitions which divide it from 
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psychic and other kingdoms behind it are wear- 
ing thin and voices and presences are beginning 
to break through and reveal their impact on 
our world. This too must widen our concep- 
tion of life and make a new world and atmos- 
phere for poetry which may justify ‘as perhaps 
never before the poet’s refusal to regard as 
unreal what to the normal mind*was only 
romance, illusion or dream. A“ larger field 
of being made more real to man’s experience 
will be the realm of the future poetry.” 


Q. 6: But why has the modern mind considered 
these greater realms of the life of the Spirit as 
unreal dreams or illusions? Are they not as real 


as the world of our normal experience? 


A: "These things are often given an 
appearance of remoteness, of withdrawal from 
the actuality of life, because to discover them 
the mind had at first to draw away from the 
insistent outward preoccupation and live as 
if in a separate world. The seeker of the Self 
and Spirit, the God-lover, tended to become 
the cloistered monk, the ascetic; the mystic, 
the eremite and to set the spiritual apart from’ 
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and against the material life. The lover of 
Nature went away from the noise of man 
and daily things to commune with her large- 
ness and peace. The gods were found more 
in the lights of solitude than in the thoughts 
and actions of man. The seer of other worlds 
lived surrounded by the voices and faces of 
supernature. And this was a legitimate seclu- 
sion, for these are provinces and realms and 
presences and one has often to wander apart 
in them or live secluded with them to know 
. their nearest intimacies. The spirit is real in 
itself even apart from the world, the gods 
have their own home beyond our sky and air, 
Nature her own self-absorbed life and super- 
nature its brilliant curtains and its dim 
mysterious fences. None of these things are 
unreal, and if the supernatural as handled 
by older poets seemed often mere legend, 
fancy and romance, it was because it was 
seen from a distance by the imagination, not 
lived in by the soul and in its spirit, as is done 
by the true seer and poet of this supernature 
or other-nature. And all these things, because 
they have their own reality, have their life 
and a poetry which makes them its subject 
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can be as vital, as powerful, as true as the 
song which makes beautiful the Physical 
life and normal passions and emotions of 
men and the objects of our bodily sense- 
experience.” 


Q. 7: But is it not likely that the poetry of the 
Juture in its preoccupation with the greater truths 
of the super-life and the vaster realms of the super- 
nature may tend to belittle our normal actual life 
and even give it a hue of unreality, Just as modern 
poetry in its preoccupation with our actual life has 
belittled and treated as -unreal the greater life of 
the spirit and the higher worlds of super-nature? 


A: “But all life is one and a new human 
mind moves towards the realisation of its 
totality and’ oneness. The poetry which voices 
the oneness and totality of our being and 
Nature and the worlds and God, will not make 
the actuality of our earthly life less but more 
real and rich and full and wide and living 
to men. To know other countries is not to 
belittle but enlarge our own country and help 
it to a greater Power of its own being, and 
to know the other countries of the soul is to 
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widen our bounds and make more opulent 
and beautiful the earth on which we live. To 
bring the gods into our life is to raise it to its 
own diviner powers. To live in close and 
abiding intimacy with Nature and the spirit 
in her is to free our daily living from its prison 
of narrow preoccupation with the immediate 
moment and act and to give the moment the 
inspiration of all Time and the background 
of eternity and the daily act the foundation 
of an eternal peace and the large momentum 
of the universal Power. To bring God into 
life, the sense of the self in us into all our 
personality and becoming, the powers and 
vistas of the Infinite into our mental and 
material existence, the oneness of the self 
in all into our experience and feelings and 
relations of heart and mind with all that is 
around us is to help to divinise our actual 
being and life, to force down its fences of 
division and blindness and unveil the human 
godhead that individual man and his race 
can become if they will and lead us to our 
most vital perfection. This is what a future 
poetry may do for us in the way and measure in 
which poetry can do these things, by vision, by 
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the power of the word, by the attraction. of the 
beauty and delight of what it shows us. What 
philosophy or other mental brooding makes 
precise or full to our thought, poetry can by 
its creative power, imaging force and appeal 
to the emotions make living to the soul and 
heart. This poetry will present to us indeed 
in forms of power and beauty all-the actual 
life of man, his wonderful and fruitful past, 
his living and striving present, his yet more 
living aspiration and hope of the future, but 
will present it more seeingly as the life of the 
vast self and spirit within the race and the 
veiled divinity in the individual, as an act 
of the power and delight of universal being, 
in the greatness of an eternal manifestation, 
in the presence and intimacy of Nature, in 
harmony with the beauty and wonder of the 
realms that stretch out beyond earth and its 
life, in the march to godhead and the signi- 
ficance of immortality, in the ever clear letters 
and symbols of the self-revealing mystery and 
not only in its first crude and incomplete 
actualities; these actualities will themselves 
be treated with a firmer and finer vision, find 
their own greater meaning and become fo 
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our sight thread of the fine tissue and web 
of the cosmic work of the Spirit. This poetry 
will be the voice and rhythmic utterance of 
our greater, our total, our infinite existence, 
and will give us the strong and infinite sense, 
the spiritual and vital joy, the exalting power 
of a greater breath of life.” 


o 


VI 


DECADENCE IN MODERN ART 
Å AND LITERATURE « 


Q. 1: Much of the recent work in att, literature 
and poetry has been condemned by some critics as 
decadent. What is meant by decadence in literature 
and art and how does it come about? 


A: Literature and art become decadent 
“when the race decays, when life and soul 
go out and only the dry intellect and tired 
senses remain.” “Decadence arrives when in 
the decline of a culture there is nothing more 
to be lived or seen or said, or when the creative 
mind settles irretrievably into a clumsy and 
artificial repetition of past forms and conven- 
tions or can only escape from them into 


scholastic or aesthetic pettinesses or extra- 
vagance.” 3 


Q. 2: Is the charge of decadence. levelled against 
modern art and poetry valid? s 
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A: “That a certain decline, not of the 
activity of the poetic mind, but of its natural 
vigour, importance and effective power has 
been felt, if not quite clearly appreciated in 
its causes, we can see from various significant 
indications. Throughout the later nineteenth 
century one observes a constant apprehension 
of approaching aesthetic decadence, a ten- 
dency to be on the look-out for it and to find 
the signs of it in innovations and new turns’ 
in art and poetry. The attempt to break the 
whole mould of poetry and make a new thing 
of it so that it may be easier to handle and 
may shape itself to all the turns, the high and 
low, noble and common, fair or unseemly 
movements of the modern mind and its varied 
interest in life, is itself due to a sense of some 
difficulty, limitation and unease, some want 
of equation between the fine but severely self- 
„limiting character of this kind of creative 
power and the spirit of the age. At one time 
indeed it was hardily predicted that since the’ 
modern mind is increasingly -scientific and 
less and less poetically and aesthetically ima- 
ginative, poetry must necessarily decline and 
give place to science,—for much the same 
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reason, in fact, for which philosophy replaced 
poetry in Greece. On the opposite side it was 
sometimes suggested that the poetic mind 
might become more positive and make use 
of the materials of science or might undertake 
a more intellectual though alwåys poetic 
criticism of life and might fill the place of 
philosophy and religion which were" supposed 
for a time to be dead or dying powers in 
human nature; but this came to the same 
thing, for it meant a deviation from the true 
law of aesthetic creation and only a more 
protracted decadence.” 


Q. 3: What was the chief reason of this 
decadence ? 


A: “An age of reason dominated by the 
critical, scientific or philosophical intelligence 
is ordinarily unfavourable and, even when . 
it is most catholic and ample, cannot be 
quite favourable to great poetic creation.” 
Intellectualism, “if it leads to nothing beyond 
itself must end, however brilliant its work, 
in a poetic decadence, and that must come 
nearer, the more intellect dominates the other’ 
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powers of our being.” “The turn of poetry in 
the age which we have now left behind, was, 
as was inevitable in a reign or dominant 
intellectuality, a preoccupation with reflective 
thought and therefore with truth, but it was 
not at its core and in its essence poetic thought 
and truth and its expression, however artis- 
tically dressed with image and turn or en- 
forced by strong or dexterous phrase, however 
frequently searching, apt or picturesque, had 
not often, except in one or two exceptional 
voices, the most moving and intimate tones 
of poetry. The poets of the middle nineteenth 
century in England and America philoso- 
phised, moralised or criticised life in energetic 
and telling or beautiful and attractive or 
competent and cultured verse; but they did 
not represent life with success or interpret it 
with high poetic power or inspired insight 
and were not stirred and uplifted by any 
deeply great vision of truth. The reasoning 
and observing intellect is a most necessary 
and serviceable instrument, but an excess of 
reason and intellectuality does not create an 
atmosphere favourable to moved vision and 
“the uplifting breath of life, and for all its 
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great stir of progress and discovery that age, 
the carnival of industry and science, gives us 
who are in search of more living, inner and 
potent things the impression of a brazen 
flavour, a heavy air, an inhibition of the 
greater creative movements, a level spirit of 
utility and prose. The few poets who strained 
towards a nearer hold upon life, had to 
struggle against this atmosphere which 
weighed upon their mind and clogged their 
breath. Whitman, striving by stress of thought 
towards a greater truth of the soul and life, 
found refuge in a revolutionary breaking out 
into new anarchic forms, a vindication of 
freedom of movement which unfortunately at 
its ordinary levels brings us nearer to the 
earth and not higher up towards a more 
illumined air; Swinburne, excited by the 
lyric fire within him, had too often to lash 
himself into a strained violence of passion in 
order to make a way through the clogging 
thickness for its rush of sound; Meredith’s 
strains, hymning life in a word burdened and 
packed with thought, are strong and intimate, 
but difficult and few. And therefore in this 
epoch of a bursting into new fields and seeking 
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for new finer and bolder impulses of creation, 
one of the most insistent demands and needs 
of the human mind, not only in poetry, but 
in thought itself and in spirit, has been to 
lessen the tyranny of the reasoning and 
critical intellect, to return to the power and 
sincerity of life and come by a greater deepness 
of the intuition of its soul of meaning. That 
is the most striking turn of all recent writing 
of any importance.” 


Q.4: But though the urge behind this turn 
was in itself sound, can it be said that it proceeded 
in the right direction and succeeded in laying hold 
on a greater truth of life and thereby bridging the 
gulf between thought and life created by the over- 
intellectuality of the modern age? The earlier 
poetry of the pre-intellectual period even though 
it moved in the sphere of external life and its pas- 
sions and emotions had fullness of vitality and 
natural wholeness, but much of the recent poetry 
is perverse, morbid or unsound. What is the reason 
of this? 


A: In the intellectual age “passion, direct 
feeling, ardent emotion, sincerity of sensuous 
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joy are chilled by the observing eye of the 
reason and give place to a play of sentiment, 
—sentiment which is an indulgence of the 
intelligent observing mind in the aesthesis, 
the rasa of feeling, passion, emotion, sense, 
thinning them away into a subtle; at the end 
almost unreal: fineness. There is then an 
attempt to get back to the natural fullness 
of the vital and physical life, but the 
endeavour fails in sincerity and success because 
it is impossible; the mind of man having got 
so far cannot return upon its course, undo 
what it has made of itself and recover the 
glad childhood of its early vigorous nature. 
There is instead of the simplicity of sponta- 
neous life a search after things striking, 
exaggerated, abnormal, violent, new, in the 
end a morbid fastening on perversities, on 
all that is ugly, glaring and coarse on the 
plea of their greater reality, on exaggerations 
of vital instinct and sensation, on physical 


wrynesses and crudities and things unhealthily 
strange. The 


thought-mind, losing the 
natural full-blooded power of the vital being, 
pores on these things, stimulates the failing 
blood with them and gives itself an illusion 
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of some forceful sensation of living. This is 
not the real issue, but the way to exhaustion 
and decadence.” 


Q.5: How can poetry avoid this exhaustion and 
decadence? What is the new direction in which it 
must turn-to find the true way out of this false 
deviation? ° 

A: “The truth which poetry expresses takes 
two forms, the truth of life and the truth of 
that which works in life, the truth of the inner’ 
spirit. It may take its stand on the outer life 
and work in an intimate identity, relation or 
close dwelling upon it, and then what it does 
is to bring some light of intuitive things, some 
power of revelation of the beauty that is truth 
and the truth that is beauty into the outer 
things of life, even into those that are most 
common, obvious, of daily occurrence. But 
also it may get back into the truth of the 
inner spirit and work in an intimate identity, 
relation or close dwelling upon it, and then 
what it will do is to give a new revelation of 
our being and life and thought and nature 
and the material and the psychical and 
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spiritual worlds. That is the effort to which it 
seems to be turning now in its most charac- 
teristic, effective and beautiful manifestations. 
Butit cannot fully develop in this sense unless 
the general mind of the age takes that turn. 
There are signs that this will indeed be the 
outcome of the new direction taken by the 
modern mind, not an intellectual petrifaction 
ora long spinning in the grooves ofa critical 
intellectualism, but a higher and more 
authentic thinking and living. The human 
intelligence seems to be on the verge of an 
attempt to rise through the intellectual into 
an intuitive mentality; it is no longer content 
to regard the intellect and the world of 
positive fact as all or the intellectual reason 
as a sufficient mediator between life and 
the spirit, but is beginning to perceive that 
there is a spiritual mind which can admit us 
to a greater and more comprehensive vision. 
This does not mean any sacrifice of the gains 
of the past, but a raising and extending of 
them not only by a seeking of the inner as 
well as the outer truth of things, but also of 
all that binds them together and a bringing 
of them into true relation and oneness... An 
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age which brings in large and new vital and 
spiritual truths, truths of our being, truths of 
the self of man and the inner self of Nature 
and opens vast untrod ranges to sight and 
imagination, is not likely to be an age of 
decadence, -and a poetry which voices these 

| things,—unless its creative power has been 
fatally atrophied by long conventionalism, 
and that is not at present our case,—is not 

| likely to be a poetry of decadence.” 

| 
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SURREALIST ART AND POETRY (1) 


Q. 1: There is a strong tendency in modern art 
and poetry to seek for bare simplicity and directness 
as can be seen in the poetry of D. H. Lawrence and 
certain new movements in art like cubism, surrealism, 


abstract painting etc. What is the basic idea behind 
this tendency ? 


A: “The idea is to get rid of all over- 
expression, of language for the sake of lan- 
guage, or form for the sake of form, even of 
indulgence of poitic emotion for the sake of the 
emotion, because all that veils the thing in it- 
self, dresses it up, prevents it from coming out 
in the seizing nudity of its truth, the power of 
its intrinsic appeal. There is a sort of mysticism 
here that wants to express the inexpressible, 
the concealed, the invisible. Reduce expression 
to its barest bareness and you get nearer the 
inexpressible; suppress as much of the form as 
may be and you get nearer that behind, which 
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is invisible. It is the same impulse as pervaded 
recent endeavours in Art. Form hides, not 
expresses the reality; let us suppress the con- 
cealing form and express the reality by its 
appropriate geometrical figures—and you have 
cubism. Or since that is too much, suppress 
exactitude of form and replace it by more sig- 
nificant forms that indicate rather than con- 
ceal the truth—so you have “abstract”? paint- 
ings. Or, what is within reveals itself in dreams, 
not in waking phenomena, let us have in 
poetry. or painting the figures, visions, sequen- 
ces, designs of Dreams—and you have surrea- 
list aıt and poetry. The idea of Lawrence is — 
akin: let us get rid of rhyme, metre, artifices 
which please us for their own sake and draw 
us away from the thing in itself, the real behind 
the form. So suppressing these things let us 
have something bare, rocky, primally expres- 
sive.” 


Q. 2: Is the idea quite sound? Has it been 
worked out with success in the creations of modern 
poets? 


* A: “There is nothing to find fault with in 
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the theory provided it does lead to a new 
creation which expresses the inner truth in 
things better and more vividly and directly 
than with its rhyme and metre the old poetry, 
now condemned as artificial and rhetorical, 
succeeded in expressing it. But the results do 
not come up to expectation... What the mo- 
dernist metreless verse does is to catch up the 
movements of prose and try to fit them into 
varying or variously arranged lengths of verse. 
Sometimes something which has its own beauty 
or power is done—though nothing better or 
even equal to the best that wa 
but for the most there is eithe 
strained ineffectiveness.” 

Q. 3: Does this mean that new Fein) forms 


are bound to prove a Sailure and should not be 
attempted ? 


A: “Tt does not follow that new and free 
forms are not to be attempted or that they 
cannot succeed at all. But if they succeed it 
will be by bringing the fundamental 
power, movement of the 
is the eternal quality 


$ |done before, 
r pn easy or a 


quality, 
old poetry—which 
of all poetry—into new 
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metrical and rhythmical discoveries and new 
secrets of poetic expression. It cannot be done 
by reducing these to skeletonic bareness or sup- 
pressing them by subdual and dilution in a 
vain attempt to unite the free looseness of prose 
with the gathered and intent paces of poetry.” 


Q. 4: Surrealism has been. the most influential 
of all modern movements in art and poetry. The 
theory and aim of this movement is differently explained 
by different critics. What is its true aim and signi- 
ficance ? 


A: “Surrealism is part of an increasing 
attempt of the European mind to escape from 
the surface consciousness (in poetry as well 
as in painting and in thought) and grope after 
a deeper truth of things which is not on the 
surface. The dream-consciousness as it is called 
—meaning not merely what we see in dreams 
but the inner consciousness in which we get 
into contact with deeper worlds which under- 
lie, influence and to some extent explain 
much in our lives, what the psychologists call 
the subliminal or the subconscient (the latter 
a “very ambiguous phrase)—offers the first 
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road of escape and the surrealists seem to be 
trying to force it. My impression is that there 
is much fumbling and that more often it is 
certain obscure and not always very safe layers 
that are tapped. That accounts for the note 
of diabolism that comes in in Baudelaire, in 
Rimbaud also, I believe, and in certain ugly 
elements in English surrealist poetry and 
painting. But this is only an impression.” 


Q. 5: What is the explanation of so much obs- 
curity and unintelligibility in surrealist poetry and 
art? Is it its deliberate aim to remain obscure and 
unintelligible as some critics like Housman try to 
maintain ? 


A: “Obscurity and unintelligibility are not 


the essence of any poetry and—except for” 


unconscious or semi-conscious humorists . like 
Dadaists—cannot be its aim or principle. True 
dream-poetry (let us call it so for the nonce) 
has and must always. have a meaning and a 
coherence. But it may very well be obscure or 
seem meaningless to those who take their stand 
on the surface or “waking” mind and accept 


only its links and logic. Dream-poetry is usu- : 
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ally full of images, visions, symbols that seek 
to strike at things too deep for the ordinary 
means of expression. N does not deliberately 
make his poems obscure; he writes what comes 
through from the source he has tapped and 
does not ifiterfere with its flow by his own 
mental volition. In many modernist poets 
there may’ be labour and a deliberate postur- 
ing, but it is not so in his case. I interpret his 
poems because he wants me to do it, but I have 
always told him that an intellectual rendering 
narrows the meaning—it has to be seen and 
felt, not thought out. Thinking it out may 
give a satisfaction and an appearance of mental 
logicality, but the deeper sense and sequence 
can only be apprehended by an inner sense. 
I myself do not try to find out the meaning of 


` his poems, I try to feel what they mean in 


vision and experience and then render into 
mental terms. This is a special kind of poetry 
and has to be dealt with according to its kind 
and nature. There is a sequence, a logic, a 
design in them, but not one that can satisfy 
the more rigid law of the logical intelligence. 

“About Housman’s theory: it is not merely 
an appeal to emotion that he posits as the test 
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of pure poetry; he deliberately says that pure 
poetry does not bother about intellectual mean- 
ing at all, it is to the intellect nonsense. He 
says that the interpretations of Blake's famous 
poems rather spoil them—they appeal better 
without being dissected in that way: His theory 
is questionable, but that is what it comes to; 
he is wrong in using the word “nonsense” and 
perhaps in speaking of pure and impure poetry 
—all the same, to Blake and to writers of 
the dream-consciousness, his rejection of the 
intellectual standard is quite applicable.” ' 
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Q. 1: Though it is true that the productions of 
the surrealist art and poetry often appear to us 
incoherent and meaningless only because our surface 
mind has not the right clue to interpret the sense of the 
designs, symbols and sequences of the transcriptions 
of the surrealist dream-experiences, still is it not a 
fact that some of these experiences are themselves 
incoherent, confused, pointless and ugly? What is the 
explanation of this? 


A: “If the surrealist dream-experiences are 


‘flat, pointless or ugly, it must be because they 


penetrate only as far as the “subconscious” 
physical and “subconscious” vital dream lay- 
ers which are the strata nearest to the surface. 
Dream-consciousness is a vast world in which 
there are a multitude of provinces and king- 
doms, but ordinary dreamers for the most part 
penetrate consciously only to these first layers 
which belong to what may properly be called 
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the subconscious belt. When they pass into 
deeper sleep regions, their recording surface 
dream-mind becomes unconscious and no lon- 
ger gives any transcript of what is seen and 
experienced there; or else in coming back 
these experiences of the deeper strata fade away 
and are*quite forgotten before one reaches the 
waking state. But when there is a stronger 
dream-capacity, or the dream-state becomes 
more conscious, then one is aware of these 
deeper experiences and can bring back a trans- 
cript which is sometimes a clear record, some; 
times a hieroglyph, but in either case possessed 
of a considerable interest and significance, 
“It is only the subconscious belt that is 
chaotic in its dream sequences; for its trans- 
criptions are fantastic and often mixed, com- 
bining a jumble of different elements: some 
play with impressions from the past, 
translate outward touches 
sleep-mind; most are fragments from successive 
dream experiences that are not really part of 
One connected experience—as if a gramophone 
record were to be made up of snatches of dif- 
ferent songs all jumbled together. The vital 
dreams even in the subconscious range are 
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often coherent in themselves and only seem 
incoherent to the waking intelligence because 
the logic and law of their sequences is different 
from the logic and law which the physical 
reason imposes on the incoherences of physical 
life. But if one gets the guiding clue and if one 
has some dream-experience and dream-insight, 
then it isepossible to seize the links of the 
sequences and make out the significance, 
often very profound or very striking, both of the 
detail and of the whole. Deeper in, we come to 
perfectly coherent dreams recording the expe- 
rience of the inner vital and inner mental 
planes; there are also true psychic dreams— 
the latter usually are of a great beauty.” 


Q. 2: What change does our dream-experience un- 
dergo in passing from the nearer layers of the sub- 
conscious to the deeper fanges of our subliminal self? 


A: “Ifthe subliminal thus comes to the front 
in our dream consciousness, there is sometimes 
an activity of our subliminal intelligence,— 
dream becomes a series of thoughts, often 
strangely or vividly figured, problems are 
solved which our waking consciousness could 
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not solve, warnings, premonitions, indications 
of the future, veridical dreams replace the 
normal subconscious incohérence. There can 
come-also a structure of symbol images, some 
of a mental character, some of a vital nature: 
the former are precise in their figures, clear 
in their significance; the latter are often 
complex and baffling to our waking .conscious- 
ness, but, if we can seize-the clue, they reveal 
their own sense and peculiar system of cohe- 
rence. Finally, there can come to us the 
fecords of happenings seen or. experienced 
by us on other planes of our own being or of 
universal being into which we enter: these 
have sometimes, like the symbolic dreams, a 
strong bearing on our own inner and outer 
life or the life of others, reveal elements of 
our or their mental being and life being or 
disclose influences on them-of which our waking 
self is totally ignorant; but sometimes they 
have no such bearing and are purely records 
of other organised systems of consciousness 
independent of our physical existence. The 
subconscious dreams Constitute the bulk of our 
most ordinary sleep-experience and they are 
those which we usually remember; but some- 
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times the subliminal builder is able to impress 
our sleep consciousness sufficiently to stamp 
his activities on our waking memory. If we 
develop our inner being, live more inwardly 
than most men do, then the balance is changed 
and a larger dream consciousness opens before 
us; our dreams can take on a subliminal and 
no longersa subconscious character and can 
assume a reality and significance.” - 


` Q. 3: What is the difference between our sub- 
conscious and subliminal selves and how are they 
related to our surface waking self? 


A: “The subconscious in us is the extreme 
border of our secret inner existence where it 
meets the Inconscient, it is a degree of our 
being in which the Inconscient struggles into a 
half consciousness; the surface physical con- 
sciousness also, when it sinks back from the 
waking level and retrogresses towards the 
Inconscient, retires into this intermediate sub- 
conscience. Or, from another view-point, this 
nether part of us may be described as the ante- 
chamber of the Inconscient through which its 
formations rise into our waking or our subli- 
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minal being. When we sleep and the surface 
physical part of us, which is in its first origin 
here an output from the Inconscient, relapses 
towards the originating inconscience, it enters 
into this subconscious element, antechamber 
or substratum, and there it finds the impres- 
sions of its past or persistent habits of mind 
and experiences,—for all have left their mark 
on our subconscious part and have there a 
power of recurrence. In its effect on our 
ing self this recurrence often takes the form 
of a reassertion of old habits, impulses dormant 
or suppressed, rejected elements of the nature, 
or it comes up as some other not so easily 
recognisable, some peculiar disguised or subtle 
result of these Suppressed or rejected but not 
erased impulses or elements, 

“Our subliminal self is not, like our surface 
physical being, an Outcome of the energy of 
the Inconscient; it is a meeting-place of the 


at emerges from below by 


wak- 


evolution and t 
cended from above for 
in it an inner mind, an inner vital being of 


ourselves, an inner or subtle-physical being 
larger than our outer being and nature. This 


involution, There is 
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inner existence is the concealed origin of almost 
all in our surface self that is not a construction 
of the first inconscient world-Energy or a 
natural developed functioning of our surface: 
Consciousness or a reaction of it to impacts 
from the outside universal Nature,—and even 
in this construction, these functionings, these 
reactions she subliminal takes part and exer- 
cises on them a considerable influence. There is 
here a consciousness which has a power of 
direct contact with the universal unlike the 
mostly indirect contacts which our surface 
being maintains with the universe through the 
sense-mind and the senses. There are here 
inner senses, a subliminal sight, touch, hearing; 
but these subtle senses are rather channels of 
the inner being’s direct consciousness of things 
than its informants: the subliminal is not 
dependent on its senses. for its knowledge, 
they only give a form to its direct experience 
of objects; they do not, so much as in waking 
mind, convey forms of objects for the mind's 
documentation or as the starting-point or 
basis for an indirect constructive experience. 
The subliminal has the right of entry into the 
Mental and vital and subtle-physical planes of 
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the universal consciousness, it is not confined 
to the material plane and the physical world; 
it possesses means of communication with the 
worlds of being which the descent towards 
involution created in its passage and with all 
corresponding planes or worlds that may have 
arisen or been constructed to serve the purpose 
of the re-ascent from Inconscience to Super- 
conscience, It is into this large realm of interior 
existence that our mind and vital being retire 
when they withdraw from the surface activities 
whether by sleep or inward-drawn concentra- 
tion or by the inner plunge of trance, 
“Our waking state is unaware of its connec- 
tion with the sublimina being, although it 
receives from it—but with 
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dream figures and not in that condition which 
might be called an inner waking and which 
is the most accessible form of the trance state, 
nor through the supernormal clarities of vision 
and other more luminous and Concrete ways 
of communication developed by the inner 
subliminal cognition when it gets into habitual 
or occasional conscious connection with our 
waking self. The subliminal, with the sub- 
conscious. as an annexe of itself{—for the sub- 
conscious is also part of the behind-the-veil 
entity,—is' the seer of inner 


absorbed States 


ter into and are 
part of its experiences,—just as it describes 


` the superconscient as the Sleep Self because 
normally all mental or sensory experiences 
cease when we enter this superconscience,”” 


Q. 4: AU artists (except those that 
being crudely realistic) 
magination in dealing z 


insist om 
make free use of their 
with the subject matter of 
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their art. Is such a free use of imagination permis- 
-sible in .the case of surrealist art or poetry 
which is largely a transcription of the dream. 
«experiences on the deeper levels of consciousness? 


A: “It depends on the nature ofthe dreams: 
If they are of the right kind, they need no 
aid of imagination to be converted into poetry. 
If they are significant, imagination in the 
sense of a free use of mental invention might 
injure their truth and meaning—unless of 
course the imagination is of the nature of an 
inspired vision coming from the same plane 
and filling out or reconstructing the recorded 
‘experience so as to bring out the Truth held 
in it more fully than the dream transcript 
‘could do; for a dream record is usually com- 
pressed and often hastily selective,” 


IX 


ART AND THE COMMON MAN— 
SUBJECTIVE ELEMENT IN APPRECIATION 
OF ART 


Q. 1: The growth of democratic and socialistic 
tendencies in recent years have everywhere raised the 
demand of bringing down art and poetry which had 
previously remained confined to the cultured few, to 
the general mass of humanity, to the common 
man or ‘the man in the street’ as he is called. Only 
that art and poetry is considered valuable which 
appeals to the taste of the common man and can be 
easily understood by him; all the rest which it is 
difficult for him to appreciate without special train- 
ing or which does not appeal to his uncultivated tastes 
is dismissed as meaningless moonshine or a useless 
extravagance. How far is this demand justifiable ? 


A: “I do hot know why so much value is 
put on general understanding and acceptance. 
Really it is only the few that can be trusted to 
discern the true value of things in poetry and 
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art and if the ‘general’ run accept, it is usually 
because acceptance is sooner or later imposed 
or induced in their minds by the authority of 
the few and afterwards by the verdict of Time. 
There are exceptions, of course, of a wide spon- 
taneous acceptance because something that is 
really good happens to suit a taste or a demand 
in the general mind of the moment. Poetic 
and artistic value does not necessarily com- 
mand mass understanding and acceptance. 
Moreover, the majority of minds do not res- 
pond to ‘artistic’ beauty at all—something 
inartistic appeals much more to what sense of 
beauty they have—or else they are not seeking 
beauty, but only vital pleasure.” 


Q. 2: Why is the work of a poet or an artist 
differently estimated by different critics ? Sometimes 
a poet or artist is praised in the highest terms 
by some eminent critics and condemned outright 


by other equally eminent critics. What is the 
explanation for this? 


A: “All criticism of Poetry is bound to have 
a strong subjective element and that is the 
Source of the violent differences in the appre- 
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ciation of any given author by equally ‘emi- 
nent’ critics. All is relative here, Art and 
Beauty also, and our view of things and our 
appreciation of them depends on the con- 
sciousness which views and appreciates. Some 
critics recognise this and go in frankly for a 
purely subjective criticism—‘this is why I like 
this and disapprove of that, I give my own 
values.” Most, however, want to fit their per- 
sonal likes and dislikes to some standard of 
criticism which they conceive to be objective; 
this need of objectivity, of the support of some 
impersonal truth independent of our perso- 
nality, is the main source of theories, canons, 
standards of art. But the theories, canons, 
standards themselves vary and are set up in one 
age only to be broken in another.” 


Q. 3: Does this mean that there is no objective 
beauty of art independent of the differing tempera- 
ments of the observers? Is our experience of beauty a 
construction or a creation of our minds without having 
any objective existence otherwise? 


A: “In that case Beauty is non-existent in 
Nature, it is put upon Nature by our minds 
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through adhyaropa. But this contradicts the 
fact that it is in response to an object and not 
- independently of it that the idea of beautiful 
or not beautiful originally rises within us. 
Beauty does exist in what we see, but there 
are two aspects of it, essential beauty and the 
form it takes. ‘Eternal beauty wandering on 
her way’ does that wandering by a multitu- 
dinous variation of forms appealing to a multi- 
tudinous variation of consciousness. There 
comes in the difficulty. Each individual con- 
sciousness tries to seize the eternal beauty 
expressed in a form (here a particular poem or 
work of art), but is either assisted by the form 
or repelled by it, wholly attracted or wholly 
repelled, or partially attracted and partially 
repelled. There may be errors in the poet’s 
or artist’s transcription of beauty which mar 
the reception, but even these have different 
effects on different people. But the more radical 
divergences arise from the variation in the 


constitution of the mind and its difference of 
response.” 


Q. 4: But is it not possible Jor a catholic critic 
of art to overcome these limitations? 
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A: “A critic cannot escape altogether from 
these limitations. He can try to make himself 
catholic and objective and find the merit or 
special character of all he reads or sees in 
poetry and art, even when they do not evoke 
his strongest sympathy or deepest response. 
I have little temperamental sympathy for much 
of the work of Pope and Dryden, but I can 
see their extraordinary perfection or force in 
their own field, the masterly conciseness, energy, 
point, metallic precision into which they 
cut their thought or their verse, and I can see 
too how that can with a little infusion of an- 
other quality be the basis of a really great poetic 
style, as Dryden himself has shown in his best 
work. But there my appreciation stops; I 
cannot rise to the heights of admiration of 
those who put them on a level with or on a 
higher level than Wordsworth, Keats or Shelley 
—TI cannot escape from the feeling that their 
work, even though more consistently perfect 
within their limits and in their own manner 
(at least Pope’s), was less great in poetic 
quality. These divergences rise from a con- 
ception of beauty and a feeling for beauty 
which belongs to the temperament. So too 
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`t 
Housman’s exaltation of Blake results directiy 
“from his feeling and peculiar conception of 
poetic beauty as an appeal to an inner sensa- 
tion, an appeal marred and a beauty deflower- 
ed by bringing in a sharp coating or content 
of intellectual thought.” i 


Q. 5: Does this mean that a critic cannot render 
any real help to others in the appreciation of beauty ? 


A: “The critic can help to open the mind to 
the kinds of beauty he himselfsees and not only 
to discover but to appreciate at their full value 
certain elements that make them beautiful or 
give them what is most characteristic or 
unique in their peculiar beauty. Housman, 
for instance, may help many minds to see in 
Blake something which they did not see 
before. They may not agree with him in his 
comparison of Blake and Shakespeare, but 
they can follow him to a certain extent and 
seize better that element in, poetic beauty 
which he overstresses but makes at the same 
time more vividly visible.” 
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INFLUENCE OF TRADITION AND 
ENVIRONMENT ON POETIC CREATION 


Q. 1: Te what extent is the work of a poet or 
an artist determined by the culture and the traditions 
of the nation to which he belongs? 


A: “The work of the poet depends not 
only on himself and his age, but on the 
mentality of the nation to which he belongs 
and the spiritual, intellectual, aesthetic tradi- 
tion and environment which it creates for 
him. It is not to be understood by this that 
he is or need be entirely limited by this 
condition or that he is to consider himself as 
only a voice of the national mind or bound 
by the past national tradition and debarred 
from striking out a road of his own. In 
nations returning under difficulties to a strong 
self-consciousness, like the Irish or the Indian 
some time back, this nationalism may be a 
living idea and a powerful motive. And in 
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others which have had a vivid collective 
life exercising a common and intimate in- 
fluence on all their individuals or in those which 
have cherished an acute sense of a great 
national culture and tradition, the more 
stable elements of that tradition may exert 
a very conscious influence on the mind of 
the poets at once helping and limiting the 
weaker spirits, but giving to genius an 
exceptional power for sustained beauty of form 
and a satisfying perfection. But this is no 
essential condition for the birth of great 
poetry. The poet, we must always remember, 
creates out of himself and has the indefeasible 
right to follow freely the breath of the spirit 
within him, provided he satisfies in his work 
the law of poetic beauty. The external forms 
of his age and his nation only give him his 
starting-point and some of his materials and 
determine to some extent the room he finds 
for the free play of his poetic spirit.” 
“Generally, every nation or people has or 
develops a spirit in its being, a special soul- 
form of the human all-soul and a law of its 
nature which determines the lines and turns 
of its evolution. All that it takes from its 
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environment it naturally attempts to assimi- 
late to this spirit, transmute into stuff of this 
soul-form, make apt to and governable by 
this law of its nature. All its self-expression 
is in conformity with them. And its poetry, 
art and thought are the expression of this 
self and of the greater possibilities of its self 
to which åt moves. The individual poet and 
his poetry are part of its movement. Not that 
they are limited by the present temperament 
and outward forms of the national mind; they 
may exceed them. The soul of the poet may 
be like a star and dwell apart; even, his 
work may seem not merely a variation from 
but a revolt against the limitations of the 
national mind. But still. the roots of his 
personality are there in its spirit and even his 
variation and revolt are an attempt to bring 
out something that is latent and suppressed 
or at least something which is trying to surge 
up from the secret all-soul into the soul-form 
of the nation.” 

Q.2: The historical school of literary criticism 
maintains that a poet’s work is the product of his 
past and present circumstances and influences and 
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that it is impossible to have a proper appreciation 
of his work without a study of these circumstances 
and influences. Is this true? 


A: One cannot subscribe to this “dogma of 
the historical school of criticism which asks 
of us to study all the precedents, circum- 
stances, influences, surroundings, all that 
created the man and his work,—as if there 
were not something in him apart from all 
these which made all the difference,—and 
supposes that out of this the right estimate 
of his poetry will arise. But not even the 
right historical or psychological understanding 
of him need arise out of this method, since 
we may very easily read into him and his 
work things which may perhaps have been 
there before and around him, but never 
really got into him. But the right poetical 
estimate we certainly shall not form if we 
bring in so much that is accidental and 
unessential to cloud our free and direct 
impression. Rather the very opposite is the 
true method of appreciation, to come straight 
to the poet and his poem for all we need 
essentially to know about them,—we shall 
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get there all that we really want for any true 
aesthetic or poetic purpose,—and afterwards 
go elsewhere for any minor elucidation or 
else to satisfy our scientific and historical 
curiosity; things accidental are then much 
more likely to fall into their right place and 
the freshness of poetic appreciation to remain 
unobscured, But quite apart from its external 
and therefore unreal method, there is a truth 
in the historical theory of criticism which is 
of real help towards grasping something that 
is important and even essential, if not for 
our poetic appreciation, yet for our intellectual 
judgment of a poet and his work.” 


Q. 3: What is the essential factor by which we 
should determine our response or appreciation of an 
artist’s or a poet's work? 


A: “In poetry, as in everything else that 
aims at perfection, there are always two 
elements, the eternal and the time element. 
The first is what really and always matters, 
it is that which must determine our definitive 
appreciation, our absolute verdict, or rather 
our essential response to poetry. A soul 
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expressing the eternal spirit of Truth and 
Beauty through some of the infinite variations 
of beauty, with the word for its instrument, 
that is, after all, what the poet is, and it is to 
a similar soul in us seeking the same spirit 
and responding to it that he makes his appeal. 
It is when we can get this response at its 
purest and in its most direct and ‚heightened 
awakening that our faculty of poetic appre- 
ciation becomes at once surest and most 
intense. It is, we may say, the impersonal 
enjoyer of creative beauty in us responding 
to the impersonal creator and interpreter of 
beauty in the poet; for it is the impersonal 
spirit of Truth and Beauty that is seeking to 
express itself through his personality, and it 
is that which finds its own word and seems 
itself to create in his highest moments of inspi- 
ration. And this Impersonal is concerned with 
the creative idea and the motive of beauty 
which is seeking expression and with the 
attempt to find the perfect expression, the 
inevitable word.and the rhythm that reveals. 
All else is subordinate, accidental, the crude 


material and the conditioning medium of this 
essential endeavour.” 
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Q. 4: What then is the relative importance of 
the time element, which often considerably moulds 
a poets personality, in evaluating his work? 


A: “There is also «the personality of the 
poet and the personality of the hearer, the one 
giving the pitch and the form of the success 
arrived at, while the other determines the 
characteristic intellectual and aesthetic judg- 
ment to which its appeal arrives. The corres- 
pondence or the dissonance between the two. 
decides the relation between the poet and his 
reader, and out of that arises what is personal 
in our appreciation and judgment of his poetry. 
In this personal or time element there is 
always much that is merely accidental and 
often rather limits and deflects our judgment 
than helps usefully to form it. How much 
that interferes can be seen when we try to value 
contemporary poetry. It is a matter of con- 
tinual experience that even critics of consi- 
derable insight and sureness of taste are yet 
capable of the most extraordinarily wrong 
judgments, whether on the side of appreciation 
or of depreciation, when they have to pass a 
verdict on their contemporaries. And this is. 
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because a crowd of accidental influences 
belonging to the effect of the time and the 
mental environment upon our mentality exer- 
cise an exaggerated domination and distort 


or colour the view of our mental eyes upon its 
object.” 


Q. 5: Is the personal element then onlysa hindrance 
in our appreciation of poetry and art? Is there 
nothing essential in our present personality which 
has a right to be heard in this field? 


A: “We are all of us souls developing in a 
constant endeavour to get into unity with the 
spirit in life through its many forms of mani- 
festation and on many different lines. And 
as there is in Indian Yoga a principle of 
adhikara, something in the immediate power of 
a man’s nature that determines by its charac- 
teristics his right to this or that way of Yoga, 
of union, which, whatever its merits or its limi- 
tations, is his right way because it is most 
helpful to him personally, so in all our activities 
of life and mind there is this principle of 
adhikara. That which we can appreciate in 
poetry and still more the way in which we 
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appreciate it, is that in it and us which is 
most helpful to us and therefore, for the time 
being at least, right for us in our attempt to get 
into union with the universal or the transcen- 
dent beauty through the revealing ideas and 
motives and revealing forms of poetic creation. 

“This is the individual aspect of the personal 
or time élement. But there is also a larger 
movement to which we belong, both ourselves 
and the poet and his poetry; or rather it is 
the same movement of the general soul of man- 
kind in the same endeavour towards the same 
objective. In poetry this shows itself in a sort 
of evolution from the objective to the inward 
from the inward to the spiritual, an evolution 
which has many curves and turns and cycles, 
many returns upon past motives and imperfect 
anticipations of future motives, a general 
labour of self-enlargement and self-finding. It 
is a clear idea of this evolution which may 
most helpfully inform the historical or evolu- 
tionary element in our judgment and. appre- 
ciation of poetry.” 


oO 
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XI 


WESTERN MISUNDERSTANDING OF 
INDIAN ART 


Q. I: Most Europeans till very recently either > 
completely failed to understand and appreciate the 
ancient Indian art or found it Santastic, ugly 
and repulsive. What is the root cause of this 
incomprehension ? 


A: The mental outlook of the European and 
“the dislike of Indian art which it generates 
are rooted in something deeper than them- 
selves, a whole cultural training, natural or 
acquired temperament and fundamental atti- 
tude towards existence, and it measures, if the 
immeasurable can be measured, the width of 
the gulf which till recently separated the orient- 
al and the western mind and most of all the 
European and the Indian way of seeing things. 
An inability to understand the motives and 
methods of Indian art and a contempt of or 
repulsion from it was almost universal till 
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yesterday in the mind of Europe. There was 
little difference in this regard between the 
average man bound by his customary first 
notions and the competent critic trained 
to appreciate different forms of culture. The 
gulf was too wide for any bridge of culture 
then built to span. To the European mind 
Indian art *was a thing barbarous, immature, 
monstrous, an arrested growth from humanity’s 
primitive savagery and incompetent childhood. 
If there has been now some change, it is due to 
the remarkably sudden widening of the horizon 
and view of European culture, a partial 
shifting even of the standpoint from which it 
was accustomed to see and judge all that it 
saw. In matters of art the western mind was 
long bound up as in a prison in the Greek 
and Renascence tradition modified by a later 
mentality with only two side-rooms of escape, 
the romantic and the realistic motives, but 
these were only wings of the same .building; 
for the base was the same and a common 
essential canon united their variations. The 
conventional superstition of the imitation of 
Nature as the first law or the limiting rule of 
art governed even the freest work and gave its 
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tone to the artistic and critical intelligence. 
The canons of western artistic creation were 
held to be the sole valid criteria and everything 
else was regarded as primitive and half- 
developed or else strange and fantastic and 
interesting only by its curiosity.” 

“Place this western mind before anything 
ancient, Hindu, Buddhistic or Vedantic in 
art and it looks at it with a blank or an angry 
incomprehension. It looks for the sense and 
does not find any, because either it has not in 
itself the experience and finds it difficult 
to have the imagination, much more the reali- 
sation of what this art does really mean and 
express, or because it insists on looking for 
what it is accoustomed to see at home and, not 
finding that, is convinced that there is nothing 
to see or nothing of any value. Or else if there 
is something which it could have understood, 
it does not understand because it is expressed 
in the Indian form and the Indian way. It 
looks at the method and form and finds it 
unfamiliar, contrary to its own canons, is 
revolted, contemptuous, repelled, speaks of the 
thing as monstrous, barbarous, ugly or null, 
passes on in a high dislike or disdain. Or if it 
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is overborne by some sense of unanalysable 
beauty of greatness or power it still speaks 
of a splendid barbarism. There we have the 
total incomprehension, the blind window, the 
blocked door in the mind, and there too the 
reason why the natural western mentality 
comes to Indian art with a demand for some- 
thing other than what its characteristic spirit 
and motive intend to give, and, demanding 
that, is not prepared to enter into another 
kind of spiritual experience and another range 
of creative sight, imaginative power and mode 
of self-expression.” 


Q. 2: What is the fundamental difference in 
the spirit and method of Indian and European art 
which makes them so dissimilar? 


A: “All great artistic work proceeds from 
an act of intuition, not really an intellectual 
idea or a splendid imagination,—these are 
only mental translations,—but a direct intui- 
tion of some truth of life or being, some signi- 
ficant form of that truth, some development of 
it in the mind of man. And so far there is no 
difference between great European and great 
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Indian work. Where then begins the immense 
divergence? It is there in everything else, in 
the object and field of the intuitive vision, in 
the method of working out the sight or sugges- 
tion, in the part taken in the rendering by the 
external form and technique, in the whole 
way of the rendering to the human mind, 
even in the centre of our being to/which the 
work appeals. The European artist gets his 
intuition by a suggestion from an appearance 
in life and nature or, if it starts from something. 
in his own soul, relates it at once to an ex- 
ternal support. He brings down that intuition 
into his normal mind and sets the intellectual 
idea and the imagination in the intelligence 
to clothe it with a mental stuff which will 
render its form to the moved reason, emotion, 
aesthesis. Then he missions his eye and hand 
to execute it in terms which start from a 
colourable ‘imitation’ of life and Nature—and 
in ordinary hands too often end there—to 
get at an interpretation that really changes it 
into the image of something not outward in 
our own being or in universal being which was 
the real thing seen. And to that in looking 
at the work we have to get back through 
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colour and line and disposition or whatever 
else may be part of the external means, to 
their mental suggestions and through them to 
the soul of the whole matter. The appeal is 
not direct to the eye of the deepest self and 
spirit within, but to the outward soul by a 
strong awakening of the sensuous, the vital, 
the emotiénal, the intellectual and imagina- 
tive being, and of the spiritual we get as much 
or as little as can suit itself to and express itself 
through the outward man. Life, action, pas- ` 
sion, emotion, idea, Nature seen for their own 
sake and for an aesthetic delight in them, these 
are the object and field of this creative intui- 
tion. The something more which the Indian 
mind knows to be behind these things looks 
out, if at all, from behind many veils. The 
direct and unveiled presence of the Infinite 
and its godheads is not evoked or thought 
necessary to the greater greatness and the 
highest perfection.” 


On 3: How do the central aim and governing 
principle of ancient Indian art differ from those of 
European art? 
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A: “The theory of ancient Indian art at 
its greatest—and the greatest gives its charac- 
ter to the rest and throws on it something of 
its stamp and influence—is of another kind. 
Tts highest business is to disclose something 
of the Self, the Infinite, the Divine to the 
regard of the soul, the Self through its ex- 
pressions, the Infinite through its living finite 
symbols, the Divine through his powers. Or 
the Godheads are to be revealed, luminously 
interpreted or in some way suggested to the 
soul’s understanding or to its devotion or 
at the very least to a spiritually or religiously 
aesthetic emotion. When this hieratic art 
comes down from these altitudes to the inter- 

` mediate worlds behind ours, to the lesser 
godheads or, genii, it still carries into them 
some power or some hint from above. And 
when it comes quite down to the material 
world and the life of man and the things of 
external Nature, it does not altogether get 
rid of the greater vision, the hieratic stamp, the 
spiritual seeing, and in most good work— 
except in moments of relaxation and a 
humorous or vivid play with the obvious—there 
is always something more in which the seeing 
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presentation of life floats as in an immaterial 
atmosphere. Life is seen in the self or in 
some suggestion of the infinite or of something 
beyond or there is at least a touch and influence 
of these which helps to shape the presentation.” 


Q. 4: Can we say that all the works of ancient 
Indian Arf fulfil this high aim? 


A: “It is not that all Indian work realises 
this ideal; there is plenty no doubt that falls 
short, is lowered, ineffective or even debased, 
but it is the best and the most characteristic 
influence and execution which gives its tone 
to an art and by which we must judge.” 


Q. 5: What is the main difference between the 
European and the Indian artists treatment of form? 


A: “A seeing in the self is the characteristic 
method of the Indian artist and it is directly 
enjoined on him by the canon. He has to see 
first in his Spiritual being the truth of the 
thing he must express and to create its form 
in his intuitive mind; he is not bound to 
look out first on outward life and Nature 
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for his model, his authority, his rule, his 
teacher or his fountain of suggestions. Why 
should he when it is something quite inward 
he has to bring out into expression? It is not 
an idea in the intellect, a mental imagination, 
an outward emotion on which he has to depend 
for his stimulants but an idea, image, emotion 
of the spirit, and the mental equivalents are 
subordinate things for help in the transmission 
and give only a part of the colouring and the 
shape. A material form, colour, line and 
design are his physical means of the expres- 
sion, but in using them he is not bound to 
an imitation of Nature, but has to make the 
form and all else significant of his vision, and 
if that can only be done or can best be done 
by some modification, some pose, some touch 
or symbolic variation which is not found in 
physical Nature, he is at perfect liberty to use 
it, since truth to his vision, the unity of the 
thing he is seeing and expressing is his only 
business. The line, colour and the rest are 
not his first, but his last preoccupation, 
because they have to carry on them a world of 
things which have already taken spiritual form 
in his mind. He has not for instance to rè- 
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create for us the human face and body of the 
Buddha or some one passion or incident of 
his life, but to reveal the calm of Nirvana 
through a figure of the Buddha, and every 
detail and accessory must be turned into a 
means or an aid of his purpose. And even 
when it is some human passion or incident 
he has to portray, it is not usually that alone, 
but also or more something else in the soul 
to which it points or from which it starts or 
some power behind the action that has to 
enter into the spirit of his design and is often 
really the main thing. And through the eye 
that looks on his work he has to appeal not 
merely to an excitement of the outward soul, 
but to the inner self, antaråtman. One may 
well say that beyond the ordinary cultivation 
of the aesthetic instinct necessary to all 
artistic appreciation there is a spiritual insight 
or culture needed if we are to enter into the 
whole meaning of Indian artistic creation, 
otherwise we get only at the surface external 
things or at the most at things only just below 
the surface. It is an intuitive and spiritual 
art and must be seen with the intuitive and 
Spiritual eye.” 
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Q. 6: What was the relation between the pursuit 
of art and other cultural and higher pursuits like 


those of philosophy, religion and Yoga in ancient 
India? 


A: “Indian art is identical in its spiritual 
aim and principle with the rest of Indian 
culture.” “Indian architecture, . painting, 
sculpture are not only intimately one in inspi- 
ration with the central things in Indian philo- 
sophy, religion, Yoga, culture, but a specially 
intense expression of their significance. There 
is much in the literature which can be well 
enough appreciated without any very deep 
entry into these things, but it is comparatively 
a very small part of what is left of the other 
arts, Hindu or Buddhistic, of which this can 
be said. They have been very largely a hieratic 
aesthetic script of India’s spiritual, contem- 
plative and religious experience.” 
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ANCIENT INDIAN ARCHITECTURE (1) 


Q. I: What is the right way of looking at 
Indian works of art which the western mind generally 
misses thus failing to arrive at their true import 
and significance? 


A: “The characteristic attitude of the 
Indian reflective and creative mind necessitates 
in our view of its creations an effort to get 
beyond at once to the inner spirit of the reality 
it expresses and see from it and not from 
outside. And in fact to start from the physical 
details and their synthesis appears to me 
quite the wrong way to look at an Indian 
work of art. The orthodox style of western 
criticism seems to be to dwell scrutinisingly 
on the technique, on form, on the obvious 
story of the ‘form, and then pass to some 
appreciation of beautiful or impressive emo- 
tion and idea. It is only in some deeper and 
more sensitive minds that we get beyond that 
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depth into profounder things. A criticism of 
that kind applied to Indian art leaves it 
barren or poor of significance. Here the only 
right way is to get at once through a total 
intuitive or revelatory impression or by some 
meditative dwelling on the whole, dhyana 
in the technical Indian term, to the spiritual 
meaning and atmosphere, make ourselves one 
with that as completely as possible, and then 
only the helpful meaning and value of all the 
rest comes out with a complete and revealing 
force. For here it is the spirit that carries the 
form, while in most western art it is te form 
that carries whatever there may be « spirit. 
The striking phrase of Epictetus recurs to the 
mind in which he describes man as a little 
soul carrying a corpse, psucharion ei bastazon 
nekron. The more ordinary western outlook is 
upon animate matter carrying in its life a 
modicum of soul. But the seeing of the Indian 
mind and of Indian art is that of a great, a 
limitless self and spirit, mahan atma, which 
carries to us in the sea of its presence a living 
shape of itself, small in comparison to its own 
infinity, but yet sufficient by the power that 
informs this symbol to support some aspect 
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of that infinite’s self-expression. It is therefore 
essential that we should look here not solely 
with the physical eye informed by the reason 
and the aesthetic imagination, but make the 
physical seeing a passage to the opening of 
the inner spiritual eye and a moved commu- 
nion in the soul. A great oriental work of 
art does not easily reveal its secret to one who 
comes to it solely in a mood of aesthetic 
curiosity or with a considering critical object- 
ive mind, still less as the cultivated and 
interested tourist passing among strange and 
foreign things; but it has to be seen in loneli- 
ness, in the solitude of one’s self, in moments. 
when one is capable of long and deep medita- 
tion and as little weighted as possible with 
the conventions of material life. That is why 
the Japanese with their fine sense in these 
things,—a sense which modern Europe with 
her assault of crowded art galleries and 
over-pictured walls seems to have quite lost, 
though perhaps I am wrong, and those are 
the right conditions for display of Euro- 
pean art,—have put their temples and their 
Buddhas as often as possible away on moun- 
tains and in distant or secluded scenes of 
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Nature and avoid living with great paintings 
in the crude hours of daily life, but keep them 
by preference in such a way that their un- 
disputed suggestion can sink into the mind 
in its finer moments or apart where they can 
go and look at them in a treasured secrecy 
when the soul is at leisure from life. That is 
an indication of the utmost value pointing 
to the nature of the appeal made by eastern 


art and the right way and mood for looking 
at its creations.” 


Q. 2: Is this way of approach necessary for a 
proper appreciation of ancient Indian architecture? 


A: "Indian architecture especially demands 
this kind of inner study and this spiritual 
self-identification with its deepest meaning 
and will not otherwise reveal itself to us... . 
These sacred buildings are the signs, the 
architectural self-expression of an ancient $pi- 
ritual and religious culture. Ignore the 
spiritual suggestion, the religioùs significance, 
the meaning of the symbols and indications, 
look only with the rational and secular 
aesthetic mind, and it is vain to expect tliat 
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we shall get to any true and discerning ap- 
preciation of this art. And it has to be 
remembered too that the religious spirit here 
is something quite different from the sense 
of European religions; and even mediaeval 
Christianity, especially as now looked at by 
the modern European mind which has gone 
through thé two great crises of the Renascence 
and recent secularism, will not in spite of its 
oriental origin and affinities be of much real 
help. To bring in into the artistic look on an 
Indian temple occidental memories or a 
comparison with Greek Parthenon or Italian 
church or Duomo or Campanile or even the 
great Gothic cathedrals of mediaeval France, 
though these have in them something much 
nearer to the Indian mentality, is to intrude 
a fatally foreign and disturbing element or 
standard in the mind. But this consciously or 
else subconsciously is what almost every Euro- 
pean mind does to a greater or less degree, 
—and it is here a pernicious immixture, for it 
subjects the work of a vision that saw the 
immeasurable to the tests of an eye that 
dwells only on measure.” 
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Q. 3: Some European art critics have remarked 
that Indian architecture lacks in unity which is a 
fundamental requirement of all art. Is this true? 


A: “The failure to see at once the unity of 
this architecture is perfectly natural to a Euro- 
pean eye, because unity in the sense demanded 
by the western conception, the Greek unity 
gained by much suppression and a sparing use 
of detail and circumstance or even the Gothic 
unity got by casting everything into the mould 
of a single spiritual aspiration, is not there. 
And the greater unity that really is there can 
never be arrived at at all, if the eye begins and 
ends by dwelling on form and detail and orna- 
ment, because it will then be obsessed by these 
things and find it difficult to go beyond to the 
unity which all this in its totality serves not so 
much to express in itself, but to fill it with that 
which comes out of it and relieve its oneness by 
multitude. An original oneness, not a com- 
bined or synthetic or an effected unity, is that 
from which this art begins and to which its 
work when finished returns or rather lives in 
it as in its self and natural atmosphere. Indian 
sacred architecture constantly represents the 
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greatest oneness of the self, the cosmic, the 
infinite in the immensity of its world-design, 
the multitude of its features of self-expression, 
laksana, (yet the oneness is greater than and 
independent of their totality and in itself inde- 
finable), and. all its starting-point of unity in 
conception, its mass of design and immensity 
of materiał, its crowding abundance of signi- 
ficant ornament and detail and its return 
towards oneness are only intelligible as 
necessary circumstances of this poem, this 
epic or this lyric—for there are smaller 
structures which are such lyrics—of the 
Infinite. The western mentality, except in 
those who are coming or returning, since 
Europe had once something of this cult in her 
own way, to this vision, may find it difficult to 
appreciate the truth and meaning of such an 
art, which tries to figure existence as a whole 
and not in its pieces; but I would invite those 
Indian minds who are troubled by these criti- 
cisms or partly or temporarily overpowered by 
the western way of seeing things, to look at our 
architecture in the light of this conception and 
see whether all but minor objections do not 
vanish as soon as the real meaning makes itself 
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felt and gives body to the first indefinable 
impression and emotion which we experience 
before the greater constructions of the Indian 
builders.” 


Q.4: The objection of lack of unity in Indian 
architecture is derived partly from the fact that it 
teems with an excessive crowding of ornamental 
detail which the western critic finds very confusing 
and distasteful. How far is this objection sound? 


A: “The objection that an excess of throng- 
ing detail and ornament hides, impairs or 
breaks up the unity, is advanced only because 
the eye has made the mistake of dwelling on 
the detail first without relation to this original 
spiritual oneness, which has first to be fixed in 
an intimate spiritual seeing and union and 
then all else seen in that vision and experience. 
When we look on the multiplicity of the world, 
it is only a crowded plurality that we can find 
and to arrive at unity we have to reduce, to 
suppress what we have seen or sparingly select 
a few indications or to be satisfied with the 
unity of this or that separate idea, experience 
or imagination; but when we have realised the 
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self, the infinite unity and look back on the 
multiplicity of the world, then we find that 
oneness able to bear all the infinity of variation 
and circumstance we can crowd into it and 
its unity remains unabridged by even the most 
endless self-multiplication of its informing 
creation. We find the same thing in looking 
at this architecture. The wealth of ornament, 
detail, circumstance in Indian temples repre- 
sents the infinite variety and repetition of the 
worlds, —not our world only, but all the planes, 
—suggests the infinite multiplicity in the infi- 
nite oneness. It is a matter of our own expe- 
rience and fullness of vision how much we 
leave out or bring in, whether we express so 
much or so little or attempt as in the Dravi- 
dian style to give the impression of a teeming 
inexhaustible plenitude. The largeness of this 
unity is base and continent enough for any 
superstructure or content of multitude. 

“To condemn thìs abundance as barbarous 
is to apply a foreign standard. Where after all 
are we bound to draw the line? To the pure 
classical taste Shakespeare’s art once appeared 
great but barbarous for a similar reason, —one 
remembers the Gallic description of him as a 
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drunken barbarian of genius,—his artistic 
unity non-existent or spoilt by crowding tro- 
pical vegetation of incident and character, his 
teeming imaginations violent, exaggerated, 
sometimes bizarre, monstrous, without sym- 
metry, proportion and all the other lucid 
unities, lightnesses, graces loved by the classic 
mind. That mind might say of his work that 


here there is indeed a Titanic genius, a mass: 


of power, but of unity, clarity, classic nobility 
no trace, but rather an entire absence of lucid 
grace and lightness and restraint, a profusion 
of wild ornament and an imaginative riot 
without law or measure, strained figures, dis- 
torted positions and gestures, no dignity, no 
fine, just, rationally natural and beautiful 
classic movement and pose. But even the 
strictest Latin mind has now got over its objec- 
tions to the ‘splendid barbarism’ of Shakespeare 


and can understand that here is a fuller, less . 


sparing and exiguous vision of life, a greater 
intuitive unity than the formal unities of the 
classic aesthesis. But the Indian vision of the 
world and existence was vaster and fuller 
than Shakespeare’s, because it embraced not 
merely life, but all being, not merely 
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humanity, but all the worlds and all Nature - 
and cosmos. The European mind not having 
arrived except in individuals at any close, 
direct, insistent realisation of the unity of the 
infinite self or the cosmic consciousness peopled 
with its infinite multiplicity, is not driven to 
express these things, cannot understand or 
put up with them when they are expressed 
in this oriental art, speech and style and 
object to it as the Latin mind once objected 
to Shakespeare. Perhaps the day- is not 
distant when it will see and understand and 
perhaps even itself try to express the same 
things in another language.” 
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Q. 1: Some European critics also object to the 
overloading of details in Indian architècture on the 
ground that it leaves no unfilled spaces to provide 


the necessary relief to the eye. Is there any truth in 
this objection ? 


A: “The objection that the crowding detail 
allows no calm, gives no relief or space to the 
eye, falls under the same heading, springs. 
from the same root, is urged from a different 
experience and has no validity for the Indian 
experience. For this unity on which all is 
upborne, carries in itself the infinite space 
and calm of the spiritual realisation, and 
there is no need for other unfilled spaces or 
tracts of calm of a lesser more superficial kind. 
The eye is here only a way of access to the 
soul, it is to that that there is the appeal, and 
if the soul living in this realisation or dwelling 
under the influence of this aesthetic impression 
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needs any relief, it is not from the incidence 
of life and form, but from the immense 
incidence of that vastness of infinity and 
tranquil silence, and that can only be given 
by its opposite, by an abundance of form and 
detail and life.” 


Q.2: Some European critics feel oppressed by 
the massive and often stupendous constructions of 
Dravidian architecture in South India and find 
in them a complete lack of grace and beauty. Is 
this impression quite valid? 


A: “As for the objection in regard to 
Dravidian architecture to its massiveness and 
its Titanic construction, the precise spiritual 
effect intended could not be given otherwise; 
for the infinite, the cosmic seen as a whole 
in its vast manifestation is Titanic, is mighty 
in material and power. It is other and quite 
different things also, but none of these are 
absent from Indian construction. The great 
temples of the north have often a singular 
grace in their power, a luminous lightness 
relieving their mass and strength, a rich 
delicacy of beauty in their ornate fullness. It 
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is not indeed the Greek lightness, clarity or 
naked nobleness, nor is it exclusive, but comes 
in in a fine blending of opposites which is in 
the very spirit of the Indian religious, philo- 
sophical and aesthetic mind. Nor are these 
things absent from many Dravidian buildings, 
though in certain styles they are boldly sacri- 
ficed or only put into minor incidents, but 
in either case suppressed so that the fullness 
of solemn and grandiose effect may have a 
complete, an undiminished expression.” 


Q.3: Many Europeans feel a sense of monstrous 
terror and gloom in the mighty constructions of 
Indian architecture. What is the reason Sor this? 


A: “Even a sympathetic mind like Professor 
Geddes is impressed by some sense ofa mons- 
trous eflect of terror and gloom in these mighty 
buildings. Such expressions are astonishing to 
an Indian mind because terror and gloom are 
conspicuously absent from the feelings aroused 
in it by its religion, art or literature. In the 
religion they are rarely awakened and only 
in order to be immediately healed and, even 
when they come, are always sustained by the 
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sense of a supporting and helping presence, 
an eternal greatness and calm or love or Delight 
behind; the very goddess of destruction is at — 
the same time the compassionate and loving 
Mother; the austere Maheswara, Rudra, is 
also Shiva, the auspicious, Asutosha, the 
refuge of men. The Indian thinking and 
religious mind looks with calm, without shrink- 
ing or repulsion, with an understanding born 
of its agelong effort at identity and oneness, 
at all that meets it in the stupendous spectacle 
of the cosmos. And even its asceticism, its 
turning from the world, which begins not in 
terror and gloom, but in a sense of vanity 
and fatigue, or of something higher, truer, 
happier than life, soon passes beyond any ele- 
ment of pessimistic sadness into the rapture 
of the eternal peace and bliss. Indian secular 
poetry and drama is throughout rich, vital 
and joyous and there is more tragedy, terror, 
sorrow and gloom packed into any few pages 
of European work than we can find in the 
whole mass of Indian literature. It does not 
seem to me that Indian art is at all different 
in this respect from the religion and literature. 
The western mind is here thrusting in its 
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own habitual reactions upon things in the 
indigenous conception in which they have no 
proper place. Mark the curious misreading 
of the dance of Shiva as a dance of Death or 
Destruction, whereas, as anybody ought to 
be able to see who looks upon the Nataraja, 
it expresses on the contrary the rapture of the 
cosmic dance with the profundities behind 
of the unmoved eternal and infinite bliss. 
So too the figure of Kali which is so terrible 
to European eyes is, as we know, the Mother 
of the universe accepting this fierce aspect of 
destruction in order to slay the Asuras, the 
powers of evil in man and the world. There 
are other strands in this feeling in the western 
mind which seem to spring from a dislike of 
anything uplifted far beyond the human mea- 
sure and others again in which we see a subtle 


survival of the Greek limitation, the fear, ` 


gloom and aversion with which the sunny 
terrestrial Hellenic mind commonly met the 
idea of the beyond, the limitless, the unknown; 
but that reaction has no place in Indian 
mentality. And as for the strangeness or formi- 
dable aspect of certain unhuman figures or 
the conception of demons or Rakshasas, it 
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must be remembered that the Indian aesthetic 
mind deals not only with the earth but with 
psychic planes in which these things exist and 
ranges freely among them without being over- 
powered because it carries everywhere the 
stamp of a large confidence in the strength and 
the omnipresence of the self or the Divine.” 


Q. 4: In the exquisite and magical beauty of 
the Indo-Moslem architecture of Northern India 
some western critics have found an expression of the 
unbridled sensuous luxury and effiminate decadence 
of the time. Is there any validity in this view? 


A: “Is it true that there is nothing but a 
sensuous outward grace and beauty and luxury 
in these Indo-Moslem buildings? It is not at 
all true of the characteristic greater work. 
The Taj is not merely a sensuous reminiscence 
of an imperial amour or a fairy enchantment 
hewn from the moon’s lucent quarries, but 
the eternal dream of a love that survives death. 
The great mosques embody often a religious 
aspiration lifted to a noble austerity which 
supports and is not lessened by the subordi- 
nated ornament and grace. The tombs reach 
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beyond death to the beauty and joy of Para- 
dise. The buildings of Fatehpur-Sikri are not 
monuments of an effeminate luxurious deca- 
dence,—an absurd description for the mind 
of the time of Akbar,--but give form to a nobi- 
lity, power and beauty which lay hold upon but 
do not wallow on the earth. There is not here 
indeed the vast spiritual content of the earlier 
Indian mind, but it is still an Indian mind 
which in these delicate creations absorbs the 
West Asian influence, and lays stress on the 
sensuous as before in the poetry of Kalidasa, 
but uplifts it to a certain immaterial charm, 
rises often from the earth without quite leaving 
it into the magical beauty of the middle world 
and in the religious mood touches with a 

` devout hand the skirts of the Divine. The all- 
pervading spiritual obsession is not there, but 
other elements of life not ignored by Indian 
culture and gaining on it since the classical 
times are here brought out under a new 
influence and are still penetrated with some 
radiant glow of a superior lustre.” 


Q..5: There has been a tendency among western 
critics to attribute a foreign origin to whatever 
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survives of ancient Indian art. Numerous attempts 
have been made by these critics to ascribe the Ajanta 
paintings to the Greeks, Persians or Chinese and it is 
even maintained that the Kangara paintings are of 
European inspiration and were painted for the English 
market. So also the sculpiures of Gandhara are said 
lo be Greek, in origin and the Tajmahal to be the 
work of an Italian sculptor. Is there any truth in the 
contention ? 


A: “The plain fact is that whatever outside 
influences there may or may not have been in 
India as elsewhere, even the earliest work 
shows a characteristic Indian mentality and 
touch; and as for Gandharan art, it has the air 
of an inefficient attempt of the Hellenistic mind 
to absorb this spirit rather than an effort of 
India to imitate Greece. And in any case the 
great characteristic work could no more have 
been the creation of a foreign mind or of its. 
influence than the sculptures of Phidias can be 
attributed to an Assyrian, Egyptian or Chinese 
origin. A psychological insensibility to the 
spiritual significance of Indian work is pro- 
bably at the root of these errors and, so long 
as that subsists, the most erudite knowledge 
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will be no protection against gross misunder- 
standings.””* 


1 The attitude and regard of the cultured European mind on 
Indian and Eastern art has immensely changed since this was 
written and there has been a great progress’ towards sympathy 
and understanding and even developments due to an oriental 
influence. There is indeed some survival of old prejudices but 
this is no longer the characteristic standpoint of the aesthetic 


mind of Europe towards the creative achievement of India 
or of Asia. 
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Q. 1: Why did the art of sculpture flourish 

_ greatly onl in ancient times in countries like Egypt, 

Greece and India while in mediaebal and modern 

Europe it was in the art of painting that rich and 
abundant work was produced? 


A: “The difference arises from the different 
kind of mentality required by the two arts. 
The material in which we work makes its own 
peculiar demand on the creative spirit, lays 
down its own natural conditions, as Ruskin 
has pointed out in a different connection, and 
the art of making in stone or bronze calls for a 
cast of mind which the ancients had and the 
moderns have not or have had only in rare 
individuals, an artistic mind not too rapidly 
mobile and -self-indulgent, not too much 
mastered by its own personality and emotion 
and the touches that excite and pass, but 
founded rather on some great basis of assured 
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thought and vision, stable in temperament, 
fixed in its imagination on things that are firm 
and enduring. One cannot trifle with ease 
in this sterner material, one cannot even for 
long or with safety indulge in them in mere 
grace and external beauty or the more super- 
‘ficial, mobile and lightly attractive motives. 
The aesthetic self-indulgence which the soul 
of colour permits and even invites, the attrac- 
tion of the mobile play of life to which line of 
brush, pen or pencil gives latitude, are here 
forbidden or, if to some extent achieved, only 
within a line of restraint to cross which is peri= 
lous and soon fatal. Here grand or profound 
motives are called for, a more or less penetra- 
ting spiritual vision or some sense of things 
eternal to base the creation. The sculptural 
art is static, self-contained, necessarily firm, 
noble or severe and demands an aesthetic spirit 
capable of these qualities. A certain mobility 
of life and mastering grace of line can come 
in upon this basis, but if it entirely replaces the 
original dharma of the material, that means 
that the spirit of the statuette has come into 
the statue and we may be sure of an approach- 
ing decadence. Hellenic sculpture following 
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this line passed from the greatness of Phidias 
through the soft self-indulgence of Praxiteles 
to its decline. A later Europe has failed for the 
most part in sculpture, in spite of some great 
work by individuals, an Angelo or a Rodin, 
because it played externally with stone and 
bronze, took them as a medium for the repre- 
sentation,of life and could not find a sufficient 
basis of profound vision or spiritual motive. 
In Egypt and in India, on the contrary, 
sculpture preserved its power of successful 
creation through several great ages. The earli- 
est recently discovered work in India dates 
back to the fifth century B. C. and is already 
fully evolved with an evident history of consum- 
mate previous creation behind it, and the 
latest work of some high value comes down to 
within a few centuries from our own time. 
An assured history of two millenniums of 
accomplished sculptural creation is a rare and 
significant fact in the life of a people.” 


Q. 2: What is the cause of this greatness and 
continuity of Indian sculpture ? 
A: “This greatness and continuity of Indian 
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sculpture is due to the close connection 
between the religious and philosophical and the 
aesthetic mind of the people. Its survival into 
times not far from us was possible because of 
the survival of the cast of the antique mind in 
that philosophy and religion, a mind familiar 
with eternal things, capable of cosmic vision, 
having its roots of thought and seeing in the 
profundities of the soul, in the most intimate, 
pregnant and abiding experiences of the human 
spirit....The more ancient sculptural art of 
India embodies in visible form what the 
Upanishads threw out into inspired thought 
and the Mahabharata and Ramayana por- 
trayed by the word in life. This sculpture like 
the architecture springs from spiritual realisa- 
tion, and what it creates and expresses at its 
greatest is the spirit in form, the soul in body, 
this or that living soul power in the divine or 
the human, the universal and cosmic indivi- 
dualised in suggestion but not lost in indivi- 
duality, the impersonal supporting a not too 
insistent play of personality, the abiding 
moments of the eternal, the presence, the 
idea, the power, the calm or potent delight of 
the spirit in its actions and creations. And 
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over all the art something of this intention 
broods and persists and is suggested even 
where it does not dominate the mind of the 
sculptor. And therefore as in the architecture 
so in the sculpture, we have to bring a different 
mind to this work, a different capacity of 
vision and response, we have to go deeper 
into ourselves to see than in the more outwardly 
imaginative art of Europe.” 


Q 3: What is the essential difference between 
the greatness of Greek and Indian sculpture? 


A: “The earlier and more archaic Greek 
style had indeed something in it which looks 
like a reminiscent touch of a first creative 
origin from Egypt and the Orient, but there is 
already there the governing conception which 
determined the Greek aesthesis and has domi- 
nated the later mind of Europe, the will to 
combine some kind of expression of an inner 
truth with an idealising imitation of external 
Nature. The brilliance, beauty and nobility 
of the work which was accomplished, was a 
very great and perfect thing, but it is idle to 
maintain that that is the sole possible method 
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or the one permanent and natural law of 
artistic creation. Its highest greatness subsisted 
only so long—and it was not for very long—- 
as a certain satisfying balance was struck 
and constantly maintained between a fine, 
but not very subtle, opulent or profound spiri- 
` tual suggestion and an outward physical har- 
mony of nobility and grace. A ‘later work 
achieved a brief miracle of vital suggestion and 
sensuous physical grace with a certain power of 
expressing the spirit of beauty in the mould of 
the senses; but this once done, there was no 
more to see or create. For the curious turn 
which impels at the present day the modern 
mind to return to spiritual vision through 
a fiction of exaggerated realism which is really 
a pressure upon the form of things to yield 
the secret of the spirit in life and matter, was 
not open to the classic temperament and 
intelligence. And it is surely time for us to see, 
as is now by many admitted, that an acknow- 
ledgement of the greatness of Greek art in itsown 
province ought not to prevent the plain percep- 
tion of the rather straight and narrow bounds of 
that province. What Greek sculpture expressed 
was fine, gracious and noble, but what it did not 
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express and could not by the limitations of its 
canon hope to attempt, was considerable, 
was immense in possibility, was that spiritual 
depth and extension which the human mind 
needs for its larger and deeper self-experience. 
And just this is the greatness of Indian sculpture 
that it expresses in stone and bronze what the 
Greek aesthetic mind could not conceive or 
express and embodies it with a profound 
understanding of its right conditions and a 
native perfection.” 


Q.. 4: How is this difference of aesthetic concep- 
lion reflected in the figures of gods and human 
beings created by the Greek and Indian sculptors? 


A: “The Olympian gods of Phidias are 
magnified and uplifted human beings saved 
from a too human limitation by a certain 
divine calm of impersonality or universalised 
quality, divine type, guna; in other work we 
see heroes, athletes, feminine incarnations of 
beauty, calm and restrained embodiments of 
idea, action or emotion in the idealised beauty 
of the human. figure. The gods of Indian 
sculpture are cosmic beings, embodiments of 
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Some great spiritual power, spiritual idea and 
action, inmost psychic significance, the human 
form a vehicle of this soul meaning, its out- 
ward means of self-expression; everything in 
the figure, every opportunity it gives, the face, 
the hands, the posture of the limbs, the poise 
and turn of the body, every accessory, has to 
be made instinct with the inner meaning, help ` 
it to emerge, carry out the rhythm of the 
total suggestion, and on the other hand every- 
thing is suppressed which would defeat this 
end, especially all that would mean an insis- 
tence on the merely vital or physical, outward 
or obvious suggestions of the human figure. 
Not the ideal physical or emotional beauty, 
but the utmost spiritual beauty or significance 
of which the human form is capable, is the 
aim of this kind of creation. The divine self 
in us is its theme, the body made a form of 
the soul is its idea and its secret. And there- 
fore in front of this art it is not enough to look 
at it and respond with the aesthetic eye and the 
imagination, but we must look also into the 
form for what it carries and even through and 
behind it to pursue the profound suggestion 
it gives into its own infinite. The religious or 
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hieratic side of Indian sculpture is intimately 
connected with the spiritual experiences of 
Indian meditation and adoration,...soul reali- 
sation is its method of creation and soul realisa- 
tion must be the way of our response and 
understanding. And even with the figures of 
human beings or groups it is still a like inner 
aim and Vision which governs the labour of 
the sculptor. The statue of a king or a saint 
is not meant merely to give the idea of a king 
or saint or to portray some dramatic action 
or to be a character portrait in stone, but to 
embody rather a soul state or experience or 
deeper soul quality, as for instance, not thé 
outward emotion, but the inner soul-side of 
rapt ecstasy of adoration and God-vision in 
the saint or the devotee before the presence of 
the worshipped deity. This is the character 
of the task the Indian sculptor set before his 
effort and it is according to his success in 
that and not by the absence of something else, 
some quality or some intention foreign to 
his mind and ‘contrary to his design, that we 
have to judge of his achievement and, his 
labour.” j 
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Q.5: What is the place of Indian sculpture 
amongst the sculpiures of the world? 


A: “Each manner of art has its own ideals, 
traditions, agreed conventions; for the ideas 
and forms of the creative spirit are many, 
though there is one ultimate basis. The pers- 
pective, the psychic vision of the Chinese and 
Japanese painters are not the same as those 
of European artists; but who can ignore the 
beauty and the wonder of their work?....The 
essence of the question lies in the rendering 
of the truth and beauty seized by the spirit. 
Indian sculpture, Indian art in general follows: 
its own ideal and traditions and these are 
unique in their character and quality. It is 
the expression great as a whole through many 
centuries and ages of creation, supreme at its 
best, whether in rare early pre-Asokan, in 
Asokan or later work of the first heroic age 
or in the magnificent Statues of the cave- 
cathedrals and Pallava and other southern 
temples or the noble, accomplished or gracious 
imaginations of Bengal, Nepal and Java 
through the after centuries or in the singular 
skill and delicacy of the bronze work of the 
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southern religions, a self-expression of the 


spirit and ideals of a great nation and a great 
culture which stands apart in the cast of its 
mind and qualities among the earth’s peoples, 
famed for its spiritual achievement, its deep 
philosophies and its religious spirit, its artistic 
taste, the richness of its poetic imagination, 
and not inferior to any of the older civilisations 
in its dealings with life and its social endeavour 
and political institutions. This sculpture is a 
singularly powerful, a seizing and profound 
interpretation in stone and bronze of the inner 
soul of that people.” 
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XV 
ANCIENT INDIAN PAIN TING 


Q. I: It has been maintained by some critics 
that, unlike the arts of architecture andl sculpture, 
the art of painting in ancient and later India flourished 
only at intervals and had no continuous tradition. 
Is this true? 


A: “This is a hasty view that does not 
outlast a more careful research and consi- 
deration of the available evidence. It 
appears, on the contrary, that Indian culture 
was able to arrive at a well developed and an 
understanding aesthetic use of colour and 
line from very early times and, allowing for 
the successive fluctuations, periods of decline 
and fresh outbursts of originality and vigour, 
which the collective human mind undergoes 
in all Countries, used this form of self. 


expression very persistently through the long - 


centuries of its growth and greatness. And 
especially it is apparent now that there was a 
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persistent tradition, a fundamental spirit and 
turn of the aesthetic sense native to the mind 
of India which links even the latest Rajput 
art to the earliest surviving work still preserved 
at its highest summit of achievement in the 
rock-cut retreats of Ajanta. 

“The materials of the art of painting are 
unfortunately more perishable than those of 
any other of the greater means of creative 
aesthetic self-expression and of the ancient 
masterpieces only a little survives, but that 
little still indicates the immensity of the amount 
of work of which it is the fading remnant. It 
is said that of the twenty-nine caves at Ajanta 
almost all once bore signs of decoration by 
frescoes; only so long ago as forty years, 
sixteen still contained something of the original 
paintings, but now six alone still bear their 
witness to the greatness of this ancient art, 
though rapidly perishing and deprived of 
something of the original warmth and beauty 
and glory of colour. The rest of all that vivid 
contemporaneous creation which must at one 
.time have covered the whole country in the 
temples and viharas and the houses of the 
cultured and the courts and pleasure-houses of 
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nobles and kings, has perished, and we have 
only, more or less similar to the work at 
Ajanta, some crumbling fragments of rich and 
profuse decoration in the caves of Bagh and 
a few paintings of female figures in two rock- 
cut chambers at Siguriya.! These remnants 
represent the work of some six or seven 
centuries, but they leave gaps, and nothing 
now remains of any paintings eariler than the 
first century of the Christian era, except some 
frescoes, spoilt by unskilful restoration, from 
the first century before it, while after the 
seventh there is a blank which might at first 
sight argue a total decline of the art, a cessa- 
tion and disappearance. But there are 
fortunately evidences which carry back the 
tradition of the art at one end many centuries 
earlier and other remains more recently 
discovered and of another kind outside India 
and in the Himalayan countries carry it 
forward at the other end as late as the twelfth 
century and help us to link it on to the later 


1 Since then more paintings of high quality have been found 


in some southern temples, akin in their spirit and style to the work 
at Ajanta, 
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schools of Rajput painting. The history of 
the self-expression of the Indian mind in 
painting covers a period of as much as two 
millenniums of more or less intense artistic 
creation and stands on a par in this respect 
with the architecture and sculpture.” 


OPPE As the surviving ancient paintings are 
the work of Buddhist painters, it is maintained that 
in the pre-Buddhistic period the art of painting did 
not exist in India. Is this inference valid? 


A: “The paintings that remain to us from 
ancient times are the work of Buddhist paint- 
ers, but the art itself in India was of pre- 
Buddhistic origin. The Tibetan historian 
ascribes a remote antiquity to all the crafts, 
prior to the Buddha, and this is a conclusion 
increasingly pointed to by a constant accumu- 
lation of evidence. Already in the third 
century before the Christian era, we find the 
theory of the art well founded from previous 
times, the $ix essential elements, sadanga, 
. recognised and enumerated, like the more or 
less corresponding six Chinese canons which 
are first mentioned nearly a thousand years 
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later, and in a very ancient work on the art 
pointing back to pre-Buddhistic times a num- 
ber of careful and very well-defined rules and 
traditions are laid down which were developed 
into an elaborate science of technique and 
. traditional rule in the latter Shilpasutras. The 
frequent references in the ancient literature 
also are of a character which would have 
been impossible without a widespread prac- 
tice and appreciation of the art by both men 
and women of the cultured classes, and these 
allusions and incidents evidencing a moved 


delight in the painted form and beauty of- 


colour and the appeal both to the decorative 
sense and to the aesthetic emotion occur not 
only in the later poetry of Kalidasa, Bhava- 
bhuti and other classical dramatists, but in 
the early popular drama of Bhasa and earlier 
still in the epics and in the sacred books of 
the Buddhists.” 


Q. 3: Some critics observe that the pre-Buddhistic 
Hindu painting of ancient India was purely secular 
in motive and inspiration and not religious or 
spiritual like the Buddhist painting. Is this view 
justifiable ? 
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A: “It is true that while the surviving work 
of Buddhist artists is mainly religious in 
subject or at least links on common scenes of 
life to Buddhist. ceremony and legend, the 
references in the epic and dramatic literature 
are usually to painting of a more purely 
aesthetic character, personal, domestic or 
civic, portrait painting, the representation of 
scenes and incidents in the lives of kings and 
other great personalities or mural decoration 
of palaces and private or public buildings. 
On the other hand, there are similar elements 
in Buddhist painting, as, for example, the 
portraits of the queens of King Kashyapa at 
Siguriya, the historic representation of a 
Persian embassy or the landing of Vijaya in 
Ceylon. And we may fairly assume that all 
along Indian painting both Buddhist and 
Hindu covered much the same kind of ground 
as the later Rajput work in a more ample 
fashion and with a more antique greatness 
of spirit and was in its ensemble an interpre- 
tation of the whole religion, culture and life 
of the Indian people. The one important and: 
significant thing that emerges is the constant 
oneness and continuity of all Indian art in 
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its essential spirit and tradition. Thus the 
earlier work at Ajanta has been found to be 
akin to the earlier sculptural work of the 
Buddhists, while the later paintings have a 
similar close kinship to the sculptural reliefs at 
Java. And we find that the spirit and tradition 
which reigns through all changes of style and 
manner at Ajanta, is present too at Bagh and 
Siguriya, in the Khotan frescoes, in the illu- 
minations of Buddhist manuscripts of a much 
later time and in spite of the change of form 
and manner is still spiritually the same in the 
Rajput paintings.” 


0.4: How does Indian painting differ from 
Indian sculpture in its essential spirit and aim? 


A: “The spirit and motive of Indian paint- 
ing are in their centre of conception and shap- 
ing force of sight identical with the inspiring 
vision of Indian sculpture. All Indian art is a 
throwing out of a certain profound self-vision 
formed by a going within to find out the secret 
significance of form and appearance, a dis- 
covery of the subject in one’s deeper self, the 
giving of soul-form to that vision and a 
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remoulding of the material and natural shape to 
express the psychic truth of it with the greatest 
possible purity and power of outline and the 
greatest possible concentrated rhythmic unity 
of significance in all the parts of an indivisible 
artistic whole. Take whatever masterpiece of 
Indian painting and we shall find these condi- 
tions ainfed at and brought out into a trium- 
phant beauty of suggestion and execution. 
The only difference from the other arts comes 
from the turn natural and inevitable to its 
own kind of aesthesis, from the moved and 
indulgent dwelling on what one might call the 
mobilities of the soul rather than on its static 
eternities, on the casting out of self into grace 
and movement of psychic and vital life (subject 
always to the reserve and restraint necessary 
to all art) rather than on the holding back of 
life in the stabilities of the self and its eternal 
qualities and principles, guna and tattwa. This 
distinction is of the very essence of the differ- 
ence between the work given to the sculptor 
and the painter, a difference imposed on them 
by the natural scope, turn, possibility of their 
instrument and medium. The sculptor must 
express always in static form; the idea of the 
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spirit is cut out for him in mass and line, 
significant in the stability of its insistence, 
and he can lighten the weight of this insistence 
but not get rid of it or away from it; for him 
eternity seizes hold of time in its shapes and 
arrests it in the monumental spirit of stone or 
bronze. The painter on the contrary lavishes 
his soul in colour and there is a liquidity in the 
form, a fluent grace of subtlety in the line he 
uses which imposes on him a more mobile and 
emotional way of self-expression. The more 
he gives us of the colour and changing form 
and emotion of the life of the soul, the more his 
work glows with beauty, masters the inner 
aesthetic sense and opens it to the thing his art 
better gives us than any other, the delight of 
the motion of the self out into a spiritually 
sensuous joy of beautiful shapes and the colo- 
ured radiances of existence. Painting is natu- 
rally the most sensuous of the arts, and the 
highest greatness open to the painter is to 
spiritualise this sensuous appeal by making 
the most vivid outward beauty'a revelation 
of subtle spiritual emotion so that the soul and 
the sense are at harmony in the deepest and 
finest richness of both and united in their satis- 
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fied consonant expression of the inner signi- 
ficances of things and life. There is less of the 
austerity of tapasya in his way of working, a less 
severely restrained expression of eternal things 
and of the fundamental truths behind the forms 
of things, but there is in compensation a moved 
wealth of psychic or warmth of vital sugges- 
tion, a lavish delight of the beauty of the play 
of the eternal in the moments of time and 
there the artist arrests it for us and makes 
moments of the life of the soul reflected in form 
of man or creature or incident or scene or 
Nature full of a permanent and opulent signi- 
ficance to our spiritual vision. The art of the 
painter justifies visually to the spirit the search 
of the sense for delight by making it its own 
search for the pure intensities of meaning of the 
universal beauty it has revealed or hidden in 
creation; the indulgence of the eye’s desire in 
perfection of form and colour becomes an 
enlightenment of the inner being through the 
power of a certain spiritually aesthetic Ananda. 


Q. 5: Is it not a fact that the Moghul school of 
painting introduces a foreign element in the native 
spirit and tradition of Indian painting? 
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A: It has been doubted whether the Moghul 
paintings have anything to do with the tradi- 
tion of the indigenous Indian art and “are not 
rather an exotic importation from Persia. 
Almost all oriental art is akin in this respect 
that the psychic enters into and for the most 
part lays its subtler law on the physical vision 
and the psychic line and significanve give the 
characteristic turn, are the secret of the deco- 
rative skill, direct the higher art in its principal 
motive. But there is a difference between the 
Persian psychicality which is redolent of the 
magic of the middle worlds and the Indian 
which is only a means of transmission of the 
spiritual vision. And obviously the Indo- 
Persian style is of the former kind and not indi- 
genous to India. But the Moghul school is not 
an exotic; there is rather a blending of two 
mentalities: on the one side there is a leaning 
to some kind of externalism which is not the 
same thing as western naturalism, a secular 
spirit and certain prominent elements that are 
more strongly illustrative than’ interpretative, 
but the central thing is still the domination of 
a transforming touch which shows that there 
as in the architecture the Indian mind has 
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taken hold of another invading mentality ard 
made it a help to a more outward-going self- 
expression that comes in as a new side strain 
in the spiritual continuity of achievement 
which began in prehistoric times and ended 
only with the general decline of Indian culture.” 
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XVI 
ART AND MORALITY 


Q. I: A number of thinkers, both ancient and 
modern, attach considerable importance to the 
purifying effect of art. Aristotle, for example, 
speaks of the purifying effect of tragic poetry. Does 


art exercise such a purifying influence? 


A: “Aristotle assigns a high value to tragedy 
because of its purifying force. He describes 
its effect as katharsis, a sacramental word of 
the Greek mysteries, which, in the secret 
discipline of the ancient Greek Tantrics, 
answered precisely to our chittasuddhi, the puri- 
fication of the chitta or mass of established 
ideas, feelings and actional habits in a man 
either by sanyama, rejection, or by bhoga, 
satisfaction, or by both. Aristotle was speaking 
of the purification of feelings, passions and 
emotions in the heart through imaginative 
treatment in poetry but the truth the idea 
contains is of much wider application and 
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constitutes the justification of the aesthetic 
side of art.” 


Q. 2: How is this purifying effect produced by 
the aesthetic side of art? What is its value in life? 


A: “It purifies by beauty... .It raises and 
purifies conduct by instilling a distaste for 
the coarse desires and passions of the savage, 
for the rough, uncouth and excessive in action 
and manner, and restraining both feeling and 
action by a striving after the decent, the 
beautiful, the fit and seemly which received 
its highest expression in the manners of 
cultivated European society, the elaborate 
ceremonious life of the Confucian, the careful 
achar and etiquette of Hinduism. At the 
present stage of progress this element is 
losing much of its once all-important value 
and, when overstressed, tends to hamper a 
higher development by the obstruction of 
soulless ceremony and formalism. Its great- 
use was to ‘discipline the savage animal 
instincts of the body, the vital instincts and 
the lower feelings in the heart. Its disad- 
vantage to progress is that it tends to trammel 
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the play both of the higher feelings of the 
heart and the workings of originality in 
thought. Born originally of a seeking after 
beauty, it degenerates into an attachment 
to form, to exterior uniformity, to precedent, 
to dead authority. In the future development 
of humanity it must be given a much lower 
place than in the past. Its limits must be 
recognised and the demands of a higher truth, 
sincerity and freedom of thought and feeling 
must be given priority. Mankind is apt to 
bind itself by attachment to the means of its 
past progress forgetful of the aim. The bond- 
age to formulas has to be outgrown, and in 
this again it is the sense of a higher beauty 
and fitness which will be most powerful to 
correct the lower. The art of life must be 
understood in more magnificent terms and 
must subordinate its more formal elements to 
the service of the master civilisers, Love and 
Thought.” 


Q. 3: Does this aesthetic sense serve no higher 
purpose than merely refining the external conduct 
of man? 
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pensable activity of the sense of beauty is the 
powerful help it has given to the formation 
of morality. We do not ordinarily recognise 
how largely our sense of virtue is a sense of 
the beautiful in conduct and our sense of 
sin a sense of ugliness and deformity in con- 
duct. It may easily be recognised in the lower 
and more physical workings, as for instance 
in the shuddering recoil from cruelty, blood- 
thirst, torture as things intolerably hideous 
to sight and imagination or in the aesthetic 
disgust at sensual excesses and the strong 
sense, awakened by this disgust, of the charm 
of purity and the beauty of virginity. This 
latter feeling was extremely active in the ima- 
gination of the Greeks and other nations not 
noted for a high standard in conduct, and it 
was purely aesthetic in its roots. Pity again. 
is largely a vital instinct in the ordinary man 
associated with jugupsa, the loathing for the 
hideousness of its opposite, ghrina, disgust at 
the sordidness and brutality of cruelty, hard- 
ness and selfishness as well as at the ugliness 
of their actions, so that a common word 
for cruel in the Sanskrit language is nirghrina, 
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the man without disgust or loathing, and the 
word ghrina approximates in use to kripa, the 
lower or vital kind of pity. But even ona higher 
plane the sense of virtue is very largely aesthe- 
tic and, even when it emerges from the aesthe- 
tic stage, must always call the sense of the 
beautiful to its support if it is to be safe from 
the revolt against it of one of the most deep- 
seated of human instincts. We can see the 
largeness of this element if we study the ideas 
of the Greeks, who never got beyond the 
aesthetic stage of morality. There were four 
gradations in Greek ethical thought,—the 
euprepes, that which is seemly or outwardly 
decorous; the dikaion, that which is in accor- 
dance with dike or nomos, the law, custom and 
standard of humanity based on the sense of 
fitness and on the codified or uncodified mass 
of precedents in which that sense has been 

expressed in general conduct,—in other words 
` the just or lawful; thirdly, the agathon, the 
good, based partly on the seemly and partly 
on the just and lawful, and reaching towards 
the purely beautiful; then final and supreme, 
the kalon, that which is purely beautiful, the 
supreme standard. The most remarkable pare 
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of Aristotle's moral system is that in which 
he classifies the parts of conduct not according 
to our idea of virtue and sin, papa and punya, 
but by a purely aesthetic standard, the excess, 
defect and golden, in other words correct and 
beautiful, mean of qualities.” 


Q. 4: Can this aesthetic standard of the Greeks 
be considered to be the sufficient standard of morality ? 


A: “The Greeks’ view of life was imperfect 
even from the standpoint of beauty, not 
only because the idea of beauty was not 
sufficiently catholic and too much attached to 
a fastidious purity of form and outline and 
restraint, but because they were deficient 
in love. God as beauty, Sri Krishna in Brinda- 
van, Shyamsundara, is not only Beauty, He is 
also Love, and without perfect love there 
cannot be perfect beauty, and without perfect 
beauty there cannot be perfect delight. The 
aesthetic motive in conduct limits and must be 
exceeded in order that humanity may rise. 
Therefore it was that the Greek mould had to 
be broken and humanity even revolted for a 
time against beauty....The excess of this 
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anti-aesthetic tendency is visible in Puritan- 
ism and the baser forms of asceticism. The 
progress of ethics in Europe has been largely a 
struggle between the Greek sense of aesthetic 
beauty and the Christian sense of a higher good 
marred on the one side by formalism, on the 
other by an unlovely asceticism. The associa- 
tion of the latter with virtue has largely driven 
the sense of beauty to the side of vice.” 


Q. 5: What is then the true relation between 


the aesthetic sense of beauty and the moral sense 
of good? 


A: “The good must not be subordinated to 
the aesthetic sense, but it must be beautiful 
and delightful, or to that extent it ceases to 
be good. The object of existence is not the 
practice of virtue for its own sake but ananda, 
delight, and progress consists not in rejecting 
beauty and delight, but in rising from the 
lower to the higher, the less complete to the 
more complete beauty and delight.” 


Q. 6: Many thinkers consider the beautiful and 
the good to be the same. How far is this idea true? 
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A: “Though the idea may be wrongly 
stated, it is, when put from the right stand- 
point, not only a truth but the fundamental 
truth of existence. According to our own 
‘philosophy the whole world came out of ananda 
and returns into ananda, and the triple term in 
which ananda may be stated is Joy, Love, 
Beauty. To see divine beauty in the whole 
world, man, life, nature, to love that which 
we have seen and to have pure unalloyed bliss. 
in that love and that beauty is the appointed 
road by which mankind as a race must climb 
to God. That is the reaching to Vidya through 
Avidya, to the One Pure and Divine through the 
manifold manifestation of Him, of which the 
Upanishad repeatedly speaks. But the bliss 
must be pure and unalloyed, unalloyed by 
self-regarding emotions, unalloyed by pain and 
evil. The sense of good and bad, beautiful and 
unbeautiful, which afflicts our understanding 
and our senses, must be replaced by akhanda rasa, 
undifferentiated and unabridged delight in 
the delightfulness of things, before the highest 
can be reached. On the way to this goal full 
use must be made of the lower and abridged 
sense of beauty which seeks to replace the less. 
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beautiful by the more, the lower by the higher, 
the mean by the noble.” 


Q. 7: Tagore in one of his. essays says: “The 
good is necessarily beautiful. Beauty is the picture 
of the good, goodness is the reality behind beauty.” 
Is this true? 

A: These epigrammatic sentences are diffi- 
cult to understand. “The divine good no doubt 
seeks only the beautiful, hence on a higher 
plane good and beauty and all else that is 
divine in origin meet, coalesce, harmonise. 
But what men call good is often ugly or drab 
or unattractive. Hence beauty is not always 
the picture of the good, it is sometimes the 
mask of evil and the reality behind that mask 
is not always goodness. These things are 
obvious, but probably Rabindranath meant 
good and beauty in their higher aspects or their 
essence.”” 
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ART AND NATIONAL CHARACTER— 
POETRY, MUSIC AND ART 


° 
Q. 1: Is the psychological character and actual 
life of a nation in any way influenced or determined 
by the artistic sense of its people? 


A: “The manners, the social culture and 
the restraint in action and expression which 
are so large a part of national prestige and 
dignity and make a nation admired like the 
French, loved like the Irish or respected 
like the higher-class English, is based essentially 
on the sense of form and beauty, of what is 
correct, symmetrical, well-adjusted, fair to the 
eye and pleasing to the imagination. The 
absence of these qualities is a source of national 
weakness. The rudeness, coarseness and vulgar 
violence of the less cultured Englishman, the 
over-bearing brusqueness and selfishness of the 
Prussian have greatly hampered those powerful 
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nations in their dealings with’ foreigners, 
dependencies and even their own friends, 
allies, colonies. We all know what a large 
share the manner and ordinary conduct of 
the average and of the vulgar Anglo-Indian 
has had in bringing about the revolt of the 
Indian, accustomed through ages to courtesy, 
dignity and the amenities of an equal inter- 
course, against the mastery of an obviously 
coarse and selfish community. Now the sense 
of form and beauty, the correct, symmetrical, 
well-adjusted, fair and pleasing is an artistic 
sense and can best be fostered in a nation by 
artistic culture of the perceptions and sensi- 
bilities. It is noteworthy that the two great 
nations who are most hampered by the defect 
of these qualities in action are also the least 
imaginative, poetic and artistic in Europe. 
It is the South German who contributes the 
art, poetry and music of Germany, the Celt 
and Norman who produce great poets and a 
few great artists in England without altering 
the characteristics of the dominant Saxon. 
Music is even more powerful in this direction 
than Art and by the perfect expression of 
harmony insensibly steeps the man in it. And 
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it is noticeable that England has hardly 
produced a single musician worth the name. 
Plato in his Republic has dwelt with extra- 
ordinary emphasis on the importance of music 
in education; as is the music to which a people 
is accustomed, so, he says in effect, is the 
character of that people. The importance of 
painting and sculpture is hardly less. The 
mind is profoundly influenced by what it 
sees and, if the eye is trained from the days 
of childhood to the contemplation and under- 
standing of beauty, harmony and just arrange- 
ment in line and colour, the tastes, habits and 
character will be insensibly trained to follow 
a similar law of beauty, harmony and just 
arrangement in the life of the adult man. This 
was the great importance of the universal 
proficiency in the arts and crafts or the 
appreciation of them which was prevalent in 
ancient Greece, in certain European ages, in 
Japan and in the better days of our own 
history. Art galleries cannot be brought into 
every home, ‘but, if all the appointments of 
our life and furniture of our homes are things 
of taste and beauty, it is inevitable that the 
Habits, thoughts and feelings of the people 
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should be raised, ennobled, harmonised, made 
more sweet and dignified.” 


Q. 2: Is there any difference in the ways in 
which poetry, music and the arts of painting and 
sculpture exercise their influence on our life and 
character ? 


PÅ 


A: “The purification of the heart, the 
chittasuddhi, which Aristotle assigned as the 
essential office of poetry is done in poetry by 
the detached and disinterested enjoyment of 
of the eight rasas or forms of emotional aesthe- 
ticism which make up life, unalloyed by the 
disturbance of the lower self-regarding pas- 
sions. Painting and sculpture work in the 


same direction by different means. Art some- . 


times uses the same means as poetry but 
cannot do it to the same extent because it 
has not the movement of poetry; it is fixed, 
still, it expresses only a given moment, a 
given point in space and cannot move freely 
through time and region. But it is precisely 
this stillness, this calm, this fixity which gives 
its separate value to Art. Poetry raises the 
emotions and gives each its separate delight. 
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Art stills ie emotions and teaches them the 
delight of a restrained and limited satisfaction, 
—this indeed was the characteristic that the 
Greeks, a nation of artists far more artistic 
than poetic, tried to bring into their poetry. 
Music deepens the emotions and harmonises 
them with each other. Between them music, 
art and pdetry are a perfect education for the 
soul; they make and keep its movements 
purified, self-controlled, deep and harmonious. 
These, therefore, are agents which cannot 
profitably be neglected by humanity on its 
onward march or degraded to the mere 
satisfaction of sensuous pleasure which will 
disintegrate rather than build the character. 
They are, when properly used, great edu- 
cating, edifying and civilising forces.” 


Q. 3: Some persons consider music far superior 
in its aesthetic appeal to poetry or the arts of 
painting and sculpture. Is this really so? 


A: “Is it necessary to fix a scale of greatness 
between two fine arts when each has its own 
greatness and can touch in its own way the 
extremes of aesthetic Ananda? Music, no 
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doubt, goes nearest to the infinite and to the 
essence of things because it relies wholly on 
the ethereal vehicle, Shabda, (architecture by 
the by can do something of the same kind at 
the other extreme even in its imprisonment in 
mass); but painting and sculpture have their 
revenge by liberating visible form into ecstasy, 
while poetry though it cannot do ‘with sound 
what music does, yet can make a many- 
stringed harmony, a sound revelation winging 
the creation by the word and setting afloat 
vivid suggestions of form and colour,-—that 
gives it in a very subtle kind the power of 
all the arts. Who shall decide between such 
claims or be a judge between these godheads?” 


Q..4: Some people differentiate poetry from music 
by saying that poetry is to be mentally understood 
while music is to be felt and experienced. Is this true? 


A: “The difference is not that poetry has 
to be understood and music or singing has 
to. be felt (anubhutt); that onè has to reach 
the soul through the precise written sense 
and the other through the suggestion of 
sound and its appeal to some inner chord 
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within us! If you only understand the 
intellectual content of a poem, its words and 
ideas, you have not really appreciated the 
poem at all, and a poem which contains only 
that and nothing else, is not true poetry. Å 
true poem contains something more which 
has to be felt just as you feel music and that 
is its more important and essential part. 
Poetry has a rhythm, just as music has, though 
of a different kind, and it is the rhythm that 
helps this something else to come out through 
the medium of the words. The words by 
themselves do not carry it or cannot bring 
it out altogether and this is shown by the 
fact that the same words written in a different 
order and without rhythm or without the 
proper rhythm would not at all move or 
impress you in the same way. This something 
else is an inner content Or suggestion, a soul- 
feeling or soul-experience, a life-feeling or 
life-experience, a mental emotion, vision or 
experience (not merely an idea), and it is only 
when you can catch this and reproduce some 
vibration of the experience—if not - the 
experience itself—in you that you have got 
what the poem can give you, not otherwise.” 
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»' Q. 5: What then is the real différence between 
poetry. and music or between a poem and a song? 


vi A: “The real difference between a poem 
and a song is that a song is written with a 
view to be set to musical rhythm and a poem 
iis written with the ear listening for the needed 
poetic rhythm or word-music. These two 
‘rhythms are quite different. That is why a 
poem cannot be set to music unless it has 
ieither been written with an eye to both kinds 
‘of rhythm or else happens to have (without 
especially intending it) a movement which 
makes it easy or at least possible to set it to 
music. This happens often with lyrical poetry, 
‘less often with other kinds. There is also this 
-usual character of a song that it is satisfied 
“to be very simple in its content, just bringing 
out an idea or feeling, and leaving it to 
‘the music to develop its unspoken values. Still 
this reticence is not always observed; the 
Word claims for itself sometimes a larger 
prence e 

Qs Ga In countries influenced by the democratic, 
“saialistie or communistic idealogy which insists on 
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bringing down art to the level of the common people, 
popular verse and folk-songs are claimed to be of 
greater cultural value than poetry and music which 
require a developed taste jor appreciation. Is this 
claim valid? 


A: “Popular verse catches the child ear 
or the common ear much more easily, than 
the music of developed poetry because it 
- relies on a crude jingle or infantile lilt—not. 
because it enshrines in its movements the true. 
native spirit of the chant.” It is “a fallacy to 
think that the real spirit and native movement 
of a language can be caught only in crude 
and primitive forms and that it is disguised 
in the more perfect work in which it has 
developed its own possibilities to their full 
pitch, variety and scope. It is as if one main- 
tained that the true note and fundamental 
nature of the evolving soul were to be sought 
in the earthworm or the scarabaeus and not 
in the developed human being—or in the 
divinised man or Jivanmukta.” 
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INTELLECTUAL AND SPIRITUAL 
VALUE OF ART 


Q. 1: Since the aim of Art is to reveal beauty 
and yield delight it is maintained that it can be of 
no use in the training and development of our 
intellectual faculty which is concerned with the seeking 
of rational truth. Is this true? 


Å: Our intellectual activity has a double 
character, “divided between the imaginative, 
creative and sympathetic or comprehensive 
intellectual centres on the one side and the 
critical, analytic and penetrative on the other. 
The latter are best trained by science, criticism 
and observation, the former by art, poetry, 
music, literature and the sympathetic study of 
man and his creations. These make the mind 
quick to grasp at a glance, subtle to distin- 
guish shades, deep to reject shallow self- 
sufficiency, mobile, delicate, swift, intuitive. Art 
assists in this training by ragag images in 
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the mind which it has to understand not by 
analysis, but by self-identification with „other 
minds; it is a powerful stimulator of sympa- 
thetic insight. Art is subtle and delicate, and 
it makes the mind also in its movements sublte 
and delicate. It is suggestive, and the intel- 
lect habituated to the appreciation of art is 
quick to catch suggestions, mastering not only, 
as the scientific mind does, that which is 
positive and on the surface, but that which 
leads to ever fresh widening and subtilising of 
knowledge and opens a door into the deeper 
secrets of inner nature where the positive 
instruments of science cannot take the depth 
or measure. This supreme intellectual value 
of Art has never been sufficiently recognised. ` 
Men have made language, poetry, history, 
philosophy agents for the training of this side 
of intellectuality, necessary parts of a liberal 
education, but the immense educative force 
of music, painting and sculpture has not been 
duly recognised. They have been thought to 
be by-paths of the human mind, beautiful and 
interesting, but not necessary, therefore 
intended for the few. Yet the universal impulse 
tô enjoy the beauty and attractiveness of 
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sound, to look at and live among pictures, 
colours, forms ought to have warned mankind 
of the superficiality and ignorance of such a 
view of these eternal and important occupa- 
tions of the human mind. The impulse, denied 
proper training and self-purification, has spent 
itself on the trivial, gaudy, sensuous, cheap 
or vulgar instead of helping man upward by 
its powerful aid in the evocation of what is 
best and highest in intellect as well as in 
character, emotion and the aesthetic enjoy- 
ment and regulation of life and manners. 
It is difficult to appreciate the waste and 
detriment involved in the low and debased 
level of enjoyment to which the artistic impul- 
` ses are condemnedin the majority of mankind.” 


Q. 2: Beyond the intellect is the spirit; can 
Art be of any help in the discovery and expression of 
the spirit in life which is the highest of all human 


endeavours ? 


A: “Beyond and above this intellectual 
utility of Art, there is a higher use, the noblest 
of all, its service to the growth of spirituality 
in the race. European critics have dwelt on the 
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close connection of the highest developments 
of art with religion, and it is undoubtedly true 
that in Greece, in Italy, in India, the greatest 
efflorescence of a national Art has been asso- 
ciated with the employment of the artistic 
genius to illustrate or adorn the thoughts and 
fancies or the temples and instruments of the 
national ‘religion. This was not because Art 
is necessarily associated with the outward 
forms of religion, but because it was in the 
religion that men’s spiritual aspirations centred 
themselves. Spirituality is a wider thing than 
formal religion and it is in the service of 
spirituality that Art reaches its highest self- 
expression. Spirituality is a single word 
expressive of three lines of human aspiration 
towards divine knowledge, divine love and 
joy, divine strength, and that will be the 
highest and most perfect Art which, while 
satisfying the physical requirements of the 
aesthetic sense, the laws of formal beauty, the 
emotional demand of humanity, the portrayal 
of life and outward reality, as the best Euro- 
pean Art satisfies these requirements, reaches 
beyond them and expresses inner spiritual 
truth, the deeper not obvious reality of things, 
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the joy of God in the world and its beauty and 
desirableness and the manifestation of divine 
force and energy in phenomenal creation. 
This is what Indian Art alone attempted 
thoroughly and in the effort it often dispensed, 
either deliberately or from impatience, with 
the lower, yet not negligible perfections which 
the more material European demanded. 
Therefore Art has flowed in two separate 
streams in Europe and Asia, so diverse that it 
is only now that the European aesthetic sense 
has so far trained itself as to begin to appre- 
ciate the artistic conventions, aims and tradi- 
tions of Asia. Asia’s future development will 
unite these two streams in one deep and gran- 
diose flood of artistic self-expression perfecting 
the aesthetic evolution of humanity.” 


Q. 3: But can Art, which even at its highest 
is an activity of the limited human mind, possibly 
express the eternal and infinite Truth, Love, Jy and 
Power of the Spirit? 


A: “Art can express eternal truth, it is not 
limited to the expression of form and appear- 
ance. So wonderfully has God made the world 
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that a man using a simple combination of 
lines, an unpretentious harmony of colours, 
can raise this apparently insignificant medium 
to suggest absolute and profound truths .with 
a perfection which language labours with 
difficulty to reach, What Nature is, what 
God is, what man is can be tirumphantly 
revealed in stone or on canvas. 

“Behind a few figures, a few trees and rocks 
the supreme Intelligence, the supreme Ima- 
gination, the supreme Energy lurks, acts, 
feels, is, and, if the artist has the spiritual 
vision, he can see it and suggest perfectly the 
great mysterious Life in its manifestations 
brooding in action, active in thought, energetic 
In stillness, creative in repose, full of a master- 
Ing intention in that which appears blind and 
unconscious. The great truths of religion, 
Science, metaphysics, life, development, 
become concrete, emotional, universally intelli- 
Bible and convincing in the hands of the 
master of plastic Art, and the soul of man, 
In the stage when it is rising from emotion to 
intellect, looks, receives the suggestion and 
IS uplifted towards a higher development, a 
diviner knowledge. 
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: “So it is with the divine love and joy which 
pulsates throughout existence and is far 
superior to alloyed earthly pleasure. Catholic, 
perfect, unmixed with repulsion, radiating 
through all things, the common no less than 
the high, the mean and shabby no less than 
the lofty and splendid, the terrible and the 
repulsive no less than the charming and 
attractive, it uplifts all, purifies all, turns all to 
love and delight and beauty. A little of this 
immortal nectar poured into a man’s heart 
transfigures life and action. The whole flood 
of it pouring in would lift mankind to God. 
This too Art can seize on and suggest to the 
human soul, aiding it in its stormy and toil- 
some pilgrimage. In that pilgrimage it is the 
divine strength that supports. Shakti, Force, 
pouring through the universe supports its 
boundless activities, the frail and tremulous 
life of the rose no less than the flaming motions 
of sun and star. To suggest the strength and 
virile unconquerable force of the divine Nature 
in man and in the outside world, its energy, 
its calm, its powerful inspiration, its august 
enthusiasm, its wildness, greatness, attrac- 
tiveness, to breathe that into man’s soul and 
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gradually mould the finite into the image of 
the Infinite is another spiritual utility of Art. 
This is its loftiest function, its fullest consum- 
mation, its most perfect privilege.” 
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References to Sri Aurobindo's books from which the 
. o . 
answers in each series are taken are shown below: 


Answer | Reference 
I lto7 ....Letters (First Series), pp. 409-416 
II lto3 ....Arya, Vol. IV, pp. 569-572 
4 ....Letters (Third Series), pp. 38-41 
III Ito4 ....Arya, Vol. VI, pp. 370-376 
. IV land4 ....Arya, Vol. VI, pp. 438-440 
2and 3 ....Arya, Vol. VI, pp. 241-244 
v lto7 ....Arya, Vol. VI, pp. 441-446 
VI lto5 ....Letters (Third Series), p, 247 and 
Arya, Vol. VI, pp. 240-246 and 
° 432-438 
VII 1to5 ....Letters ((Third Series) Sections IV 
and IX 
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VIII 


XIII 


XVI 
XVII 


XVIII 


..The Life Divine, Vol. II, Ch. V 


APPENDIX 


.-Letters (Third Series) Section V 


. Letters (Third Series) Section VIT 
f 
..Arya, Vol. IV 


..The Significance of Indian Art. j 
Ch. I 


..The Significance ‘of Indian Ai 
Ch. II l 


> 


..The Significance of Indian Art 
Ch. II i 


..The Significance of Indian Art, 
Ch, III 


..The Significance of Indain Art, 
Ch. IV 


..The National Value of Art, II 
and III 
.-From an Unpublished Letter! 


+.The National Value of Art, IV 


- -Letters (Third Series), Sections III 
and VII 


+. The National Value of Art, V 
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